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HANS THE PAINTEB, 


CHATTEE I 

A PRirnr mfce of work. 

people liaire heard of tlio Phino, if a 
(» great many have never seen it^ the famous 

beautiful ri\xr that, taking its rise in Swit- 
serlanil, and winding on between the vino- 
clad hills of Franco and Germany, widens out amid 
the flat marshy meadows of Holland, and falls at last 
into the North Sex 

Not far from the spot whore the Phino turns 
northward into Germany, stands the city of Basel. 
It is verj' ancient, and was probably founded by 
the Ponnn*s It is a fine city, standing on high 
sloping banks, which are washed by the broad clear 
green ri\er, and sheltered on one side by the Jura 
Mountains, and on the other by the tree-clad hills of 

the Black Forest. It has alwaj-s been a very pros- 
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porous city; for one reason among several, that it 
stands at the meeting-point of the three countnes of 
Switzerland, France, and Germany. I put Switzer- 
land first, because Basel belongs to Switzerland, and is 
the capital of the canton, or particular division of the 
country The people there call such a division a can- 
ton, just as in England we say county. 

The cathedral of Basel is a curious bmlding -with 
red walls, and one of its towers shorter than the 
other It also has a grand old fish-market, and a 
town hall whoso front is adorned with frescoes. 
Frescoes are pictures painted in water-colours on 
freshly-prepared plaster Tlicy are often to bo seen 
on the inside walls of churches, and other public bmld- 
ings in this country, but very rarely out-of-doors as one 
secs them abroad Tiicro is one other famous thing 
in Basel, more famous oven in times past than now, 
and that is its unii ersity, and this brings me to speak 
of the many famous men who have in their time 
studied and taught in it One of these was the 
learned Dutchman Erasmus. 

And if Basel contained a great many clever men, 
and these by the way not all m its umvorsity, it had 
also some queer customs of its oavn One of these 
was, that its clocks always struck an hour fonvaid of 
all the other clocks in the world The tale went that 
this enrions custom arose out of a conspiracy onco 
made in Basel, to deUver the town to the enemy who 
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M'as outside faying to take it, ■n'hen by chance seem- 
ingly, the big tovra-cloch^ having got out of gear, 
struck one when it should have struck twelve, and 
thus the plans of the conspirators were upset> and 
the city was saved; and ever since that time, to com- 
memorate the fact, all the Basel clocks were made to 
stnke one hour in advance 
This plan rather put some folks about^ but others 
found it convenient. There was for instance, a 
young scapegrace of the city, who nine fames out of 
ton, persisted in forgetting the singular arrangoment> 
and leaving off work just an hour too soon That is 
to say, for eicample, when the clocks struck eleven, he 
said itnas dinner-time, whereas even in those early 
days people did not dme earher than eleven, and of 
course it was only ten Young Master Good-for- 
nothing, as lus many friends called him, for ho was a 
favourite m spite of his tricks — j’oung Master Hans 
Holbein, for these were his two proper names — ^insisted 
however, that it behoved him above all things to be 
punctual, and off he would go from his work, which 
was that of a house painter and decoiator Had ho 
been equally careful to obej' the clock the next fame 
it struck, it would of course have been all even and 
ship-shape, but he did not, and so while other people 
got their one hour’s lest, he got two 

This was certainly very scandalous behaviour on 
the part of Master Hans, and his employers ought to 
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liave pnt a stop to it. The onlj shadow of an oxcuso 
for him was, that when ho did work, he irorked with 
a will, and work it vas, not all left-hand fingers and 
thumbs, like half the clumsy fellows of the same call- 
ing, but exquisite and dainty as you might wish to 
see, and so while over} body who emplojcd him flew 
mto a rage with him, everybody wanted him to work 
for them, and ho had more work than he could get 
through, especially after the fashion ho choso to 
do it 

One day it happened that an old apothecary named 
Popps thought his house and shop wanted painting 
up a bit, and so it did, for not a brush had touched it 
for } cars, and all its can ed timber work was rotting, 
and the noses of the little stone cherubs diipping off, 
and for all that was to be scon of the row of fresco 
paintings that lay between the shop front and the 
first-floor windows, there might never have been any, 
for the veiy plaster hung down like turnip peelings. 

“Paint me,” said Apothecary Popps, when Hans 
arriied with his ladder and paint-pots and maul-sticks 
“ Stay*, let me see,” and the old gentleman looked up 
meditatiicly at the now smooth clean plaster, “yes, 
in the middle there, we will have iEscnlapius — ^if you 
know who that is," he added grandly 

“Oh, yes* the god of medicine 1 I know him,” said 
Hans confidently. “Not a bad sort of fellow in hia 
way I expect Eh master?” 
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“And who told you about him?” said the apo- 
thecary. 

“Dr Erasmus” 

“Dr. Eiasmus indeed* The great scholar stoop to 
chatter with a flibbortigibhet like you I What next 
I wonder?” 

“Yes,” said Hans, “as you say, what next? for 
.^sculapius won’t take up all the room, ]udgmg 
by his portrait that Dr. Eiasmus showed me in a 
book of his He wasn't so fat as — as some apothe- 
caries are now, and there will be three nice cleai 
httle spaces left, one on each side of the picture, and 
one below.” . 

“Well, here then, you shall paint me the represen- 
tation of the bird of .^scnlapius ” 

“The bird?” 

“Yes; by the pleasant fashions of those highly polite 
and civihzed times, whose falling away is gieatly to be 
regretted, it was a custom for patients to make an 
offering of a cock to AEsculapius But for my part, 
I don’t taste fowls six times a year, and when 1 do, 1 
have to buy ’em ” 

“Ah! then perhaps you never cure anybody,” said 
Hans “ And if you kill them, there’s an end of all 
their giving ” 

“You don’t know what you’re tallong about young 
man If you really knew the great Dr Erasmus he 
could no doubt tell you, that the mighty philosopher 
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Socrates left particular orders -vnth his fnend Crito, 
to pay a cock to iEsculapius when he was dead ” 

“ Of boiled hemlock. The inseheads ordeied him 
to bo poisoned, didnt they?” said Hans 
“ Sometlimg like tliat^ yes,” nodded Popps, 

‘*^Ycll, if xEsculapius, or my of his sort, had a 
hand in brewing the stuff, which I expect was the 
case, I’d hare cooked the cock, and eaten him myself 
if I had been Onto," said Hans, ns ho proceeded to 
mi\ his paints 

“You talk great nonsense. Stick to your brushes, 
sir," said Popps severely. “And see, to match the 
cock, in the other comer, paint me a pestle and mor- 
tar, and don’t bo all day about it,” 

“Oh no I” said Hans, beginning to mount the 
ladder. 

“ A pestle and mortar will look delightful,” went 
on Popps, rubbing his hands inth satisfaction 
“And, hi! see'” he called to Hans, now setting to 
work atop of the ladder “Yes In the blank space 
facing you, under iEsculapiiis, put a pair of forceps — 
pincers— as largo as o\er juu can make ’em. That’ll 
tempt all the folks to my shop, FJl warrant,” went on 
the old gentleman gleefully. “As large as there’s 
room for, do jou hear?" ho piped up at the top of 
his loice, as he turned indoors “And mmd, no 
shirking or truant-pla) mg l’\ o my eye on you.” 
“All tight I” nodded Hans 
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The apothecary’s shop faced the fish-market, and 
Hans had not been long at work, before half the 
sellei^ and buyers, and all the idlers of the place, had 
stopped to watch what he was doing But amusing 
as it was, none of them stopped long, for the day 
was a broihng hot one 

“Phew!” said they as they passed on, “if the poor 
fellow stops there much longer, he will be frizzled to 
a cmder ” 

“I say Hans,” laughingly shouted up another, 
“why don’t you ask old Popps to give you a 
drink?” 

“No thanks!” laughed back Hans, making a wiy 
face, and worldng busily on at iEsculapius’ sandalled 
toes “None of his stuff for mo I shall be down 
presently.” 

“All nght!” sjiid the other, “Pllwait for you at 
the comer, and we’ll go and have a cool tankard at 
the ‘Goose,’ and get a swim down by the St. Alban’s 
Gate” 

A cool tankard i How tempting it sounded in the 
scorched cars of Hans, baking up there on the top of 
the ladder And the horns righteously counted, w’ant- 
ing one more — a whole sixty minutes to leaving-off 
time! Hans wiped the heat drops from liis face, and 
glanced round 

Apothecary Popps was gone in, possibly because 
he could not remain out any longer, for the heat. 
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“Here goes then!” snid Hans to himself, and hey, 
presto’ vilh a fenr rapid strokes of his brush, ho had 
•sketched upon the wall, between the scaffoldings, a 
pair of blue legs and red breeches, striped with broivn, 
so mairellously like those he wore that they looked 
the very things Then, leanng lus paint-pots and 
paraphemaha where thej* were, he clapped his arms 
and real hvo legs round the ladder, shd to the bottom 
of it^ and was gone m a twinlding 
Scarce!} had he done this than out came apothecary 
Poppa “Ah, ah<” said he, looking np, and scemg 
the legs, “ there you aro friend Hans, that is what I 
like to sec now Work away my good fellow, uork 
an ay " Then ho wont in to Ws dinner, and after that, 
findmg the heat nnendurable, he took an extra long 
forty wmks. 

But all that done, when he came out to see how liis 
fresco was getting on, Hans had not come back He 
was just coming howoicr, and in his hurry, not seemg 
the old gentleman, he ran full tilt against him just at 
tlio foot of the ladder 

“Hallo!” gasped Popps, staggering back as much 
from astonishment, as the force of Hans’ sturdy body, 
“1 thought youucre— up— there!" and ho pointed to 
the painted legs 

“Did you!” said Hans vci} gravely “Well, I am 
going,” and up he sprang out of harm’s way 
“lli’hat arc those!” cried Popps 
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“Those,” said Hans “All, oh* Did you not bid 
me paint you a pair of forceps?” 

“Forceps indeed 1” growled Popps. “They are a 
great deal more like your good-for-nothing legs ” 

“Do you think so?” said Hans, beginning to paint 
them out. “ Then that won’t do at all I must try 
again. 

“ ‘K at first yon don't succeed, 

Try again I try again 1 ’ " 

hummed he, and in a few moments the bulgy propor- 
tions all straightened down into the slim outhnes of 
the most elegant, and perhaps the largest, pair of 
forceps over seen 

“Is that bettor, do you think?” he said, bonding 
backward to contemplate this new effect. 

“Ho matter W'hat I think,” gnmly said Popps 
“Unless it is that I thmk you are an mcorngible 
rogue and vagabond; and I shall never employ you 
again ” 

“■Well, it’ll last a good bundled years, if it lasts a 
day. And since I’ve done my work, will it please you 
to pay for it?” 

“Ay, ayl” said apothecary Popps, as he counted 
out Hans’ wages “If you had your rights, that would 
bo a good whipping.” 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE (JBEAT DR. ERASMUS 

T he stoiy of Hans’ trick on apothecary Popps 
spread like ivildfirc through Basel, greatly to the 
old gentleman’s annojance, for though it brought all 
sorts and conditions of cunosity-mongers to tho outside 
of his shop to stare at the •wonderfiil pictures on his 
house front, it sent i cry few inside “I don’t see,” 
ho granted to his particular chums, “that all tliis 
exiiensc Pvo gone to, has done me much good I’m 
not Euro indeed, that it hasn’t done harm, for young 
Jackanapes Holbem has made such hideously red 
things of those tooth-drawers he has painted up there, 
that people shudder as they go by. I've seen ’em, 
and what's more, yesterday one idiot with his cheek 
puffed out as big as a small cabbage, mumbles ‘No. 
thank jou, sooner than have my teeth scrowged about 
with a thing like that, Pd put up with a hundred 
toothaches,’ and on ho goes. So what’s the good of 
making things look nice? I’ve only put money mto 
that Hans’ pockeK’’ 

Tliat was undoubtedly true, for Hans began to bo 
in immense request, and very soon his fame reached 
the cars of the town-council, and they gave him an 
order to cover the front of tho town-hall with frescoes. 
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This he did so thoroughly to their satisfaction, that 
they next thought how improved the fish-market would 
be by something of the same sort, and ho set to work 
on the walls, and before long had painted a row of 
merry pictures of peasants dancing and enjoying them- 
selves in the fields. 

“ How real it all loolcsl” admmngly said the clergy- 
man of the church of St. Domimc. Tins Hans Holbein 
deserves to bo encouraged. He shall paint a Dance of 
Death on the walls of my church, for time's fingers 
have rubbed out the old one, as a school-boy rubs out 
a drawing on his slate, and it is now nothing but a 
smeary shadow. And what is your church without 
its Dance of Death?" 

That was true. Everybody in those days knew 
what a Dance of Death was In Erance it was more 
generally called a Dance Macabre, a title which has 
long been a puzzle to students, its precise origin 
being unlmown. It is supposed, however, that what 
was afterwards painted in n row of pictures, or in 
one long picture, was in earlier Christian times, a 
procession of real people dicsscd up to represent all 
sorts of characters, who marched along two by two, 
one of the two being always a skeleton, that is to 
say, the representation of one Here went a king, 
there a beggar, next the Pope of Homo, or an 
emperor or lovely queen. Then perhaps a poor old 
man, after him a beautiful child or a youth, then a 
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clergyman, then an apothecary, then a miser, all 
dragged from their business or pleasure, or their good 
deeds or had ones, by the bony hand of death, and led 
away into the unseen, nch, poor, happy, or wretched 
as they might he, for death ends all in this world. 

Even at their best, these processions could hardly 
have been very seemly, and no doubt soon they grew 
to be riotous, and had to be done away with, but the 
great truth that aU must die^ had just the same to be 
kept in people's minds, and so the next idea was to 
paint it on the walls of the church or the churchyard, 
and in pra}'er-booli:s in the illuminated borders round 
the pages. 

There were few clever artists in those days who 
were not commissioned to pamt these Dances of 
Death, and in many towns of Erance and Germany, 
and other countries of Europe, their remains are fre- 
quently to bo seen. 

"Wben Hans had painted tlie Dance of Death, 
which of course took some time, ho was wanted to 
decorate the cathedral orgam^ Of all his pictures 
some preferred however, those he painted on the 
town-hall, representing the story of the hfo and death 
of Jesus CJhrist. Among those who did so, was the 
learned profcs«or of the university, Dr Erasmus, and 
one morning as Hans was crossing the broad open 
space in front of the town-hall, he saw Erasmus exam- 
ming them very closely 

(42T) 
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“Tliat IS Di Eiasmas,” said Hans to himself, and 
with no small pride and pleasure in his heart, for 
Hans was marroUousIy quick to read the thoughts 
of people in then faces, and if he read aright^ Dr 
Erasmus was looldng i ery approiungly 

For a moment Hans stood still, once he had spoken 
iTith the learned doctor, nhen ho had had a httle job 
of decorating to do in the imiversity hbraiy, and 
while ho was stealing a peep into a book that lay open 
on the table, Eiasmus had chanced to come in, and 
seeing him interested, he had shown him some of the 
pictures contained in the book, nhich was about the 
heathen gods of old Gieece, and that in fact, was how 
Hans had come to know about iEsculapius, which 
had so astonished apothecary Popps Now there nas 
nothing Hans had moio a fancy for, than anothoi httle 
talk with Dr. Erasmus He had seemed so kind and 
plam in his way of speaking, and not at all as if you 
were a lump of mud, and he a piece of gilt ginger- 
bread, as some of the town-council big-ivigs talked, 
and yet somehow, Hans, who ivas not veiy shy, and 
had Ter}' httle fear of the town-coiincil folks, rather 
hesitated before he ventured nearer to the professoi, 
where he stood loolong at his frescoes At last how- 
ever, he crossed the open space, and as he came near 
Erasmus, he lifted his cap respectfully, and said it w'as 
good weather 

"Excellent weather indeed,” leplicd Erasmus “And 

(427) B 
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tbcso piclores of youra arc admirable loo Are they 
entirely your own conception?” 

“Yes,” replied Hans, **if you mean, as I suppose, 
are they all done out of my own head ” 

“Then by Jupiter, it can bo no empty one' And 
for these hands,” and Erasmus stretched out his owti 
hand, and taking Holbein's wamly clasped it, “they 
desen o good measure put into them ” 

“And so please you, they alwajs take care they 
ha\o it,” said Holbein, who could only think Erasmus 
meant ale or wmc measure. 

“Como, come!” laughed Erasmus, “it was the 
measure of honours and fair pajunont for your talents 
that I meant But tell me, when you leave your 
work to-day, nhere do you go?” 

“So please 3 on,” replied Hans, “to the ‘Goose,’ as 
I go o\ery day” 

“It docs not please m^” gravely smiled Erasmus, 
“ and 3 ou arc the goose to go there ” 

“All my comrades go there,” sighed Hans, “and I 
must bestow m3’’ compan3’ somewhere ” 

“ Then for a change,” said Eiasmus, “ what do you 
say to bestowing it on mo to-night? I drink only at 
the fountain of learning, but you shall not find me so 
dry as some will have it that I am Will you come? 
I haie some rare book-bordenngs sent me yesterday 
from the wood-graver’s at Rotterdam, that I tliink you 
might like to see " 
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Hans’ eyes sparkled Tvitli pleasure. “Eiglit gladly 
I ■will come,” he replied, and so for the time they 
parted 


CHAPTER HI 

THE PORTRAIT 

T hat day -when Dr. Erasmus and Hans Holbein 
met in front of the to'wn-hall, -was the beginning 
of a golden time for both. Tears and' years older than 
Hans, ISrasmus iras young in heart, and Hans, for all 
his harum-scarum irays, had a head that "would not 
hare disgraced older shoulders than his. The two 
became fast friends, and many an hour Hans used to 
spend after his day’s work •was done, in the quiet study 
of Dr. Erasmus, m his lodging by the TTnireisity gate, 
instead of frittering the time away in strolbng abouti 
or drinking at the “Goose” as once he used to do. 

Often after one of those long pleasant chats with 
his learned friend about anything and everything 
under the sun, Hans used to go home through the 
silent streets, thinkmg to himself what hosts upon 
hosts of tilings there were to know — and if only one 
knew them’ One thing he did come to know, which 
he had not learnt when he spent all his time at the 
“Goose,” and that was his own ignorance, and how 
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if ono was ever to bo an} thing better than a mere 
closer daubor, it was nccessar} to be as much of a 
scholar as ono could 

“I do belie\c there is nothing in the wnde world you 
do not know ” said Hans once to Eiasmus, after ho had 
boon asking him all sorts of questions about Eome 
and Greece, and Xeirxes, and King Haroun Alraschid, 
and Cffisar, and Solomon, and what the sunn as made 
of, and a thousand such-hke things, “nothing you do 
not Icnow.” 

“ Nothing I do know,” gravely said Erasmus, “or 
next to nothing” 

“Tliey say you are ono of the cloiercst persons in 
the norld,” said Hans, as gravely contemplating his 
companioa 

“That may be,” said Erasmus, “for it is not saying 
much.” 

“Some will have it,” continued Hans, loobng a httlc 
puzzled, "that the Pope of Eome himself is not so 
learned ns yoa” 

“■\Vliy, that 18 very likely,” laughed Erasmus 

“And some say that oven Dr Luther, and Dr 
SIclanchthon, and Dr Bucer all together are not so 
wise as } ou ” 

“ Tliat is possible too,” said Erasmus with a shrug of 
his bent shoulders, "though I believe it is much of a 
mucliness Hans. ‘To every man his gift,’ say the 
Scriptures, and mine, I take it, is in the study with 
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my qmet friends the books, since I never had strong 
health, irhile Dr. Luther was born to make a noise in 
the world.1’ 

“Ay; and he does not fail at ik You can hear 
him a mile off. Is that why folks call him the Wit- 
tenberg Bull?” 

“One reason perhaps,” said Erasmus 

“lam not fond of such boisterous folks,” said Hans, 
as his eyes rested on the quiet thoughtful face of his 
friend. “ They are too much like a flarmg picture.” 

“Hor I,” replied Erasmus. “But they are some- 
times exceedingly useful But talldng of pictures 
Hans, I have been thinking — what say you to paint- 
ing mine?” 

“I too have thought a great deal about that,” said 
Hans, turnmg dohghted eyes on Erasmus, “but I 
dared not ask you ” 

“Not ask mo ' Why not?” said Erasmua 

“I feared to attempt it, lest I might fail” 

“ That is not like you,” smiled Erasmus “ It would 
be nothing so difficult for your clover fingers, a few 
wnnkles, a few gray hairs — ■” 

“And a something that makes your face so beauti- 
ful behmd all these, that I fear no skill of mine can 
reproduce with a poor bit of paint, but I should 
rarely hire to try ” 

"I design it for a present to an old fiiend.” 

“In Basel?” 
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“No; in England.” 

“ Ah, that’s an odd country, England, isn’t iti Full 
of queer people.” 

“Yes. Sometimes I think it is the proper place 
for you. And the English people are very fond of 
pictures.” 

“I don’t think I care to leave Basel,” said Hans 
“What should I do avray from — ” 

“‘The Goose?’” laughed Erasmus 

“And you, yes,” admitted Hans sorrowfully 

“As for the ‘Goose,’ there are plenty of geese m 
England.” 

“Now you are laughing at me,” grumbled Hans 
“But I was thmking of kind good fnends ” 

“There is one there,” more sonously said Erasmus, 
“who for good old fnendship’s sake with me, would 
bo a friend to }ou The noblest loudest man who 
over breathed.” 

“The King of England do you mean?” said Hans, 
who had heard from many m Basel what high-born 
company had been eager to entertain Erasmus in his 
many travels in Europe. 

“Henry I No,” said Erasmus a little tartly, “no, 
certainly not His chancellor. Sir Thomas More ” 

“But about your portrait,” said Hans, u ho was quite 
content with his life in Basel “When may I begin ?” 

“ Oh, to-morrow, if you have leisure.” 

“I can find it for that^” said Hans 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE NEW BOOK. 

T he painting of Dr Erasmns* portrait Trent on very 
well indeed Hans took more pains over it, tlian 
oier an}dihing he had ever done in his hfe, which was 
howcT er, still quite a young on& 

He would not alivays take pains in those d.ays, and 
his love of ease, and of what he called “pleasure” some- 
times brought him into a great de.*!] of trouble, because 
it made his work behind time, and people refused to 
pay him as much as they had been ready to do if he 
had been punctual Tlien too, a great deal of the 
money he did receive was spent in a very foolish way; 
that is to say, a great de.*!! too much of it went into 
the till of the landlord of the “ Goose,” or of the “Cap 
and Bells,” or the “ Mousetrap,” and other ale-houses 
of Basel 

There might bo some little excuse for Hans, for he 
was a bright-witted, sociable follow*, and people liked 
his comp.aDy , and in those daj s there w ere verj* few 
books to read which were not eithei very dry and 
solemn, or else very nonsensical; and it was something 
the same ivith music. It was all lery solemn, such as 
is used in church, or else it was a noisy rolhcking 
tintangle, with t ery little melody. 
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Erasmus xras greatly grieved to see Haus behave so 
foobslily, and strove his best to keep him from it; and 
in a measure he succeeded. Ho Tvas for ever tclhng 
him that he onglit to turn over a new leaf, and one 
da} Hans came to him with a ver}* demure face, and 
said that at last he had done so, but when Erasmus 
found the sort of leaf it was, he looked far graver 
than Hans, for Hans had manied, and as it soon 
turned out, had a ver}* bad wife This was just what 
Erasmus feared, for Hans had married his old house- 
keeper’s niece, and the housekeeper had told Erasmus 
that the young woman was unthnfty, and ill-tempered, 
and not at all one to make Hans happy at home, or 
keep him steady and fond of his work, as a good m- 
dustrious wife might have managed to do, if he must 
have a wife, which Erasmus considered was not at all 
needful. 

Hans’ wife took no interest in liis pamtmg, although 
she liked the money his work brought, to buy her 
fine clothes to deck herself out with, and then her 
loud tongue and shrewish ways had the effect of 
hunting him out of the house, and sending him more 
than ever to the “ Goose,” running up a ruinous score 
there 

“ Yon ought to try and stay more at homo,” said 
Dr Erasmus one da} to him “There is no rose 
Vruthout a thorn,” ho went on, trying to excuse the 
woman 
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“But there seem to be plenty of thorns ivithout 
roses,” said Hans, “ There nrere a feir roses at first, 
but they all dropped off in no time, and it isn’t all 
my fault,” protested Hana “ It isn’t I assure you, 
Dr Erasmus, Pm a — Tm — ^ 

“ A troublesome customer ” 

“ Well, Pm not perfect I daresay, but I’d like to do 
right ” 

“ I beheve tha<^” nodded Erasmua 
“ And study and paint, and all that • but who could, 
with such a tongue in the house? You can hear it a 
mile off; and clacks clack, clacl^ it goes, hke a mill- 
clapper I expect she's just another — ^yon Icoow whom 
I mean Dr. Erasmus — ^the woman that other stupid 
fellow mamed, Xan — Xant — ^what the mischief was 
her name?” 

“Xantippe, the wife of Socrates, the great philoso- 
pher You call him a stupid fellow,” said Erasmus 
indignantly “ The wisest man that ever hved ” 

“ Hot wise enough to choose a good wife anyhow,” 
said Hans “So you can’t blame me Dr. Erasmus, 
for I never set up to be anything I don’t wonder at 
him not minding to be in prison, for at all events, he 
was out of Xantippe’s way there I suppose. Often 
I think I could run to the end of the world, if she 
didn’t run after me, and I don’t think she would. 
She doesn’t care for me much, I am quite sure.” 

“Oh, you foolish, foolish Hans!” said Erasmus 
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sadly, as he absently turned over tlie leaves of a book 
before lum vntb a sad snulc 

“TiMiat ha\o you there?” asked Hans, always ready 
to forget his troubles when he could 
“ A book for jou,” said Erasmus 
“ For me?” delightedly asked Hans “ Is it the one 
youhaie been writing this long time?” 

" Yes,” said Erasmus “My Monas Encomium” he 
added, smiling at the long face Hans pulled, as he 
generally did when he heard a word of Latin or 
Greek 

“But what is the double Dutch of it?” said Hans. 
“Double Dutch! you mean High Dutch?” said 
Erasmus 

“ It’s much the same thing,” said the daring Hans 
“And, anjhow, is it enough hke my mother’s tongue 
for mo to understand it?” 

“ Oh, never fear!" said Erasmus “ I have caused 
it to bo put into the vulgar tongue ” 

“ Vulgar tongue?” 

"Gorman, so that the greatest dunce may read it 
It is rather good reading for dunces ” 

“ Vliy, so I should say,” said Hans, opening his 
now book and peeping into it, “for 1 see in the 
vulgar tongue as 3 ou call it Dr Erasmus, it is called 
The Praise of Pdlhj Eow that must be a good book” 
“I hope so," said Erasmus, “and when 30U have 
croimcd it, it will be better stilL” 
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“I?” said Hans, “ I don’t understand.” 

** Take it home Tvith you, and then perhaps you 
may,” said Erasmus, still qmetly smiling. 


OHAPTEE V. 

GOOD ADVICE 

O NE evening a short time after that, Hans Holbein 
entered Dr. Eiasmus* study mth The Pram of 
Folly in his hand 

“I have crowned your work,” he said, as he ad- 
vanced through the shadows of the room into the 
lamp-hght " See whether you hke it,” Then he drew 
hack rather abashed, for he perceived that Erasmus 
had a visitor ivith him, a handsome young gentleman, 
whose slender and yet stately figure was attired m 
nch garments 

“Nay, come forwaid Hans,” said Erasmus, “TIiis 
my lord,” he went on, turning to the gentleman, “is 
the young friend of whom I was speaking to you, 
Hans Holbein, and though for the first time,” he 
w’ent on, addressing Hans, “you see the Earl of Surrey 
in the flesh, you know lum well, do you not Hans?” 

“ Indeed you have stood well pictured in my mind 
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from Dr Erasmus’ fair reporb," said Hans, bouung 
low to the young English nobleman 

“ I do well,” said the carl, returning the salutation 
Hith great and -winning courtesy, “to bo so honour- 
ably considered ” Then seeing that Erasmus had talccn 
the book from Hans’ hands, and -a as turning over its 
pages with looks of deep interest and cunosity, “ Some 
now work, Dr Erasmus?” ho inquired. 

“ A recent one my lord,” replied Erasmus “ My 
Praise of Folly ” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the nobleman in pleased expectant 
tones, holding out lus hand for it 

“And illustrated it would seem, by my friend Hans 
here,” iveut on Erasmus, giMng the book to the carl 
“ I bade lum crown my poor work,” 

“And richly ho seems to have done it,” laughed the 
carl, “with a wealth of fool’s caps!” and at every page 
ho turned, he Laughed more heartily, snatching betn con 
times more than one look at the roguish Hans, who 
stood grave as old Time, and with domicast eyes, 
as if ho was not able to say as much as “ Bo ” to a 
goose % 

There was ns great a craze in those days for writing 
and rending books wherein the -various knaveries, or 
the foolish wajs of human beings are shown up, as 
there is m these People never seemed to tiro of 
laughing at themselves, or rather at their neighbours, 
for of course they tlioroselves never did anything 
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wrong or stnpid. One famous writer, named Sebastian 
Brandt, not very long before bad written such a bool^ 
and called it The Ship of Fools It is a curious book, 
full of queer pictures, with verses desciibing their 
meaning beneath; and not the least queer of the 
pictures is its frontispiece, which represents a huge 
slup floating on the waves, loaded uith passengers, 
ever)’' one of them wearing a fool’s cap None of 
them look exactly as if they Icnow where they are 
going, lot us hope it is to some land where plenty of 
wisdom fniit grows 

T\Tien the preachers wanted something to make a 
sermon about, they often chose one of the follies sot 
forth in Sobastaan Brandt’s book. 

Dr Erasmus’ now book was something of the same 
kind, but it had no pictures Hans however, soon set 
tins to rights in his copy, and drew a pictuio to illus- 
trate each different subject Erasmus had written about 
in his work, and where there had not been space 
to draw them in the margin of the page, Hans had 
done them on little shps of paper, and pasted them 
on th^ edge, and so wonderfully clever all these pic- 
tures were, that it was no wonder Erasmus and Lord 
Surrey laughed so heartily over them. 

“It takes % wise head to make so many fools,” said 
the earl at last, for ho was very witty and learned him- 
self, and felt full of admiration for Hans Holbein’s 
humorous ideas, ns well as for the beautiful work of 
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hts hands “ You must be held in great esteem here 
Master Holbcm he added 

“So, so," said Eiasmus, answering for Hans, who 
seemed not to Imow what to say m reply “But 
Basel, after all is said and done, is not a large place , 
and, ’tis hko Chanticleer and his jewel, with the follcs 
in it, they do not know how rightly to prize the trea- 
sures they have.” 

“ Master Holbein should come to England,” said the 
carl “ His majesty, as you w ell know, loves pictures, 
and would give him a royal welcome.” 

“As I have often told Hans,” said Erasmus, “but 
I fear he too is hko Chanticleer in his way, for ho sets 
not such value on his talent, as ho is well entitled to 
do, and he pays my counsel no heed, and persists in 
his own ways ” 

“And what is that?” asked the EarL 

“Something hko this,” said Erasmus, pointing to 
one of Hans’ pictures, “for hero certainly Hans has 
drawn himself ” 

Tlie carl smiled a little, and yet looked very grave 
as ho glanced at the picture, which represented a 
broad-shouldered fellow, with his arms embracing a 
beer jug, and talking nonsense with a silly-lookmg 
girl “ Hans prefers this manner of passing his time, 
instead of making himself famous,” continued Eras- 
mus, and as ho spoke ho took his pen and wrote 
under the picture “ Hons Holbein " 
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“lam truly sorry,” said tho earl, “ to thmlc gifts so 
great should be wasted ; for Heaven saves them for the 
few, though indeed it is hut natural for the flame to 
dwindle or drop away, where it is not well nourished 
I am persuaded Master Holhem, that England is the 
proper place for you ” 

But Hans, who was vexed with Erasmus for expos- 
ing his folly, replied rather sullaly. 

“But if Dr Erasmus is to be trusted, my lord, 
learned and respected as ho is, your country treated 
him scurvdy when ha left its shores, and if it could 
do so to him, what would become of mel” 

“Howi” said the earl 

“Ohl” snuled Erasmus, “that is true in a way. 
Tho custom-house ofBcors at Dover seized my money 
by mistalce — ” 

“hlistake forsooth I” cned the earb 

“Ay, they behoved it to be Enghsh coin; and that 
is not allowed to be taken out of the country, but it 
was not English coin Still the)*^ would not listen to my 
explanations, but took it, leavmg me penniless when 
I reached Pans, whither I was bound ” 

“And what did you do?” asked the earl “ By my 
faith] these Jacks in office who exceed their duties, 
should be crowned with one of Master Hans’ fools’ caps 
What did you do?” 

“ Having no money I expect I must have starved, 
but for quickly getting together a book of wise saws, 
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adages, and proverbs, and selling it to a printer, vho 
sold it very 'well ” 

"Ay, tbo Adagia" said the earL “TilTio does not 
Imoii thcml” 

“And here you see Dr Erasmus at his nork, my 
lord,” said Hans, shonung the earl another picture in 
the book — of a musty old bookworm scraping up all 
sorts of dusty old papers, and learned odds and ends, 
under •which he had hastily written Adagta 

But Erasmus only smiled at Hans’ httlo bit of 
malice for what he had told the carl of his laziness 

“■\Vliioh of us is the more foolish?” went on Hans. 
“I, who run no dangers, but stay at home and enjoy 
myself — ” 

“ If you do,” said the earl, looking keenly at Hans, 
"if it be real enjojment ” 

Hans iTOgglcd imcasily, but he continued — "Or 
Dr Erasmus, who spends all his time in racking his 
brains to content other folks " 

"TVliy, that is quickly answered,” said Erasmus, 
“for I shall be remembered uhen I am dead — fora 
httlo nhile.” 

“ For all time,” said the earl "Some day you will 
hni e 3 our statue set up ” 

“ Statues can’t feel,” objected Hans. " It wouldn’t 
make roc more comfoi table, if I had fifty statues of 
mo set up, and if I irant pictures of mjself, I can 
make any number by copying what I see in a glass." 
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Tho earl sliragged his shoulders Time was, of 
course, bolter spent than in arguing mth such a 
happ3’-go*]uck3* fellow as this. 

“ It is none the Jc’ts a pit\- tou should see it all so, 
Master Hans, wiio have power to do so nmek” 

.\nd though for a long time after that Hans drowsed 
and daundered on in tho same indolent way, often he 
saw in his mind the Earl of Surret's handsome earnest 
face, and liis ej cs gra\oly fixed on luin, and he seemed 
to hear his pleasant and j*et eluding tones bidding 
him bestir lumsoif. 


CHAPTER VL 
A ELrn-EOTTi.1: 

E very year now began to make things worse for 
KansL TIjc holas in his wife’s temper grew wider 
and ■rn'der, and his httie fimiU* grew laiger and larger, 
and the money in his purse shrank smaller and smaller, 
until it became nest to nothing Then at last ho 
began to think senoush-. How he wished now he 
had taken that adiicc of the Earl of S'lrrey, and gone 
to England, and one daj* he gathered courage, and 
told his only true fnend, Pr Era-smus, all that was in 
lus mind. 

“And it is neicr too late to mend,” said Erasmus 
t*27> P 
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“Loso no more time, but start at once You shall 
carry mth you a letter of introduction from me to 
my good friend Sir Thomas More, and I warrant ho 
■'vill receive you kindly, and that you shall not go 
bcggmg in London.” 

But on his way there poor Hans did go begging 
very much. He was too proud to tell Erasmus that 
he had no more money than what he must leave 
behind for the wants of his family, and perhaps ho 
was nght, for Erasmus was a long way from bemg ns 
nch m purse as he v as m Icarmng, and so it came 
about that one dorm was all Hans had m his pocket 
when he left Basel 

It was a sad parting between Hans and Erasmus, 
for they loi ed each other dearly, and when the time 
to bid farewell came at last, Hans fell on his friend’s 
bosom, and wept bitterly, and Erasmus said tearfully 

“I shall miss thee httle Hans,” for so he alwaj's 
called the big sturd} fellow, “commg in with thy 
jests and nonsense ” 

“And I,” sobbed Hans, “your graio words and 
good counsel But for you I must have been a no’er- 
dO'Wcol indeed Now I feel there is still some good 
m mo ” 

“There is much,” said Erasmus “Go, impiovt 
thj talents little Hans, so that when perchance ns an 
old man, or a young one still, or one of middle ago, 
or howcicr it may be, as in jour pictures, death shall 
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como, and taking thee by the hand, to lead thee to 
thy rest, thy Lord tnll say, ‘ Well done, faithful ser- 
vant’ Go noYT, courage, and let me have neivs of 
theei” 

And so, cheermg up a bit as he trudged along, 
Hans Holbein set ouh He had not got a league from 
Basel before he felt very thirsty, and changed his 
florin at a roadside ale-house. After that, lending a 
hand with a timber-laden baige, he got a free lift down 
the Ehmo to Strasburg. There he met an old crony 
who was now settled, or rather unsettled, m the city, 
with a irife of the same pattern as Mrs Hans. The 
two dmed together, and as the crony (who had less 
com in his pockets than even Hans had, and who, 
five days out of the week’s seven, usually dmed off 
the smell of other people’s dmners, as it was wafted 
through the doors about which he happened to be 
idhng) had an excellent appetite, Hans paid for both 
their dmners, and that quite cleaied his pockets. 

The thing now was, where was Hans to find a 
mght’s lodging? The crony said something about his 
sleeping at his house, though not very much, and Hans 
politely thanked him, but said he had rather not, and 
that there was nothing he more enjoyed than walking 
about aU night in the open air, but he forgot the time 
of year for the moment when he spoke It was quite 
the early spnng, and when night came on he was glad 
to creep away mto the porch of the cathedral, and 
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began to Tivisli himself hack again in Basel for all its 
faults. 

Hoirever, the martins in the fretted stonework over- 
head chirruped cheerily when he awoke and stretched 
hiTT>sftlf, for he was as stiff as a piece of cardboard 

“ Have a good heart, httle Hans , have a good hearty” 
they seemed to say, and he took a turn or two in the 
cathedral dose, while he thought what must be done 
nest, when whom should he run full tilt against but 
the crony again. 

‘‘WcU,” said ho, when Hans told him his trouble, 
*‘if I had your brains and fingers, I shouldn’t be long 
like I am. See now, one good turn deserves another 
That was a mco dinner we had yesterday I shouldn’t 
mind another like it again to-day, but that’s neither 
here nor there ” 

“Ho indeed it isn’t,” said Hans ruefully “Hor 
breakfast neither And Tm at my wits’ end what to 
bo doing ” 

“TU tell you," said the crony “You see jon- 
dcr house across the closa "Well, it’s inhabited by 
Brusch, the great portraib-paintcr You’ve heard of 
himl” 

“ It’s not hrs fault if I haven’t,” laughed Hans. “ Go 
on Yes, Tvo heard of Brusch ” 

“YTcll, he’s got an order to paint the portraits of 
all the big-wigs in Strasbourg ” 

"Is it a large family 1” asked Hans. 
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“Thunder-Treatlier! ho\r dull you are I” said fihe 
crony impatiently. “ I mean the great guns ” 

“You said big-wigs just now.” 

“The town-council man,” shouted the crony. 
“Every man jack of them, from the mayor down- 
wards No end of a job There’s such a deal of 
fiesh-tint to work in, and Brusch is tmed outj but 
he’s afraid to give any of it to do to a nobody, for 
fear it might be bungled, and then there'd be a pretty 
kettle of fish, but if you teU him who you are, he 
might give you a turn at it ” 

“Tlianks!” said Hans, “PU try anyhow,” and 
across the road he went, and Imocked at the great 
portrait-painter’s door 

“"What do you want?” said Brusch, who happened 
to be coming out, and opened the door himself 

“A job of work so please you, if you could employ 
n.e,” said Hans, cap m hand. 

“"What’s your name?” 

“If ’twero as big as yours and as well paid for,” said 
Hans m wheedhng tones, “I might be glad to tell it.” 

“"Well, come, that’s modest at all events,” said 
Brusch, not ill-pleased. “"Where do you come from?” 

“ Basel ” 

“ Ah ! Then you have seen the great piunter, Hans 
Holbein? Know him perhaps?” 

“A little,” said Hans. “I’ve learnt a few things 
from him now and agam ” 
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“A pupil of hisl” said Bruscli 'with gro'iring pohto- 
uess. 

«« — ^no Kot precisely a pupiL” 

“Ah, well' I like people to be candid. If you ivere 
not his pupil, you weren’t, but I daresay you’ve 
picked up something Trorth knonnug from him Come 
in a moment,” and Bmsch led Hans into his studio 
“You see this person,” he said, stopping before the 
hsdf-fimshed portrait of a portly old gentleman, clad 
in a scarlet gold-embroidered govrn,” 

“Yes,” said Hans, for the portrait was as huge as 
life. 

“ That’s our burgomaster You see his nosoi” 

“Yes,” said Hans, for it looked a tnfle larger than 
life “ Isn’t it rather a big one 1” 

“There it is now'” said BniscL “That’s what 
it’s owner says, and mightily annoyed ho is about it, 
and Tve p*untcd it out and in, and in and out, till 
there’ll bo a hole in the canvas soon See what you 
can make of it” 

“But I don’t loiow the real nose,” objected Hans, 
taking up the palette, and setting to work neverthe- 
less. 

“ Oh, it’s just a plain nose! Ah, you re lutting it !” 
Brusch cried admiringly “Bless my soul! and to 
think how I’ve hamniorcd and liammored' Go on, go 
on! So, yes. Don’t overdo the vermilion.” 

"YTsut a bit,” said Hans, looking over his colours 
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“I don’t like to be Imnied You were going out, 
weren’t you?” 

“Yes. There’s a feast at the town-hall, and I’m 
one of the distingmshod guests ” 

“Then, pray go,” for Brosch was fidgeting about 
in a distracting manner “I’ll finish it off all right.” 

“You’re a clei er follow, and I should like to engage 
you "What mil you take?” said Brusch. 

“All you’ll give mo,” said Hans “But I prefei to 
work by the piece Pay me for tlus nose, and then 
there’ll bo an end of it” 

“And after that we’H stnke a fresh bargain. Yes?” 
“You can talk about that to-morrow. Pay me for 
this, and I’ll astonish you with it Oh, never fear, I 
v on’t leave it till I’ve done it Ti’ust me ” 

“Goodl” said Brusch, and talang out his purse 
he laid down a gold piece “But remember I’m not 
going on paymg at that rate,” he added. “I don’t 
mind telhng you however that a groat deal depends 
on that nose, and I shall enjoy tho entoitainment 
much better for having the weight of it off my mind. 
Farewell, till we meet again I” 

“TiU we meet agam,” replied Hans, painting on 
industriously, and away went Master Brusch. 

Just about sundown he returned in high good- 
humour, having enjoyed himself very much 

“I wonder whether that clever fellow is still at liia 
work!” he said, lookmg in at his studio door, but all 
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•was still “All, ha'” he •went on, as the red sun-rays 
streamed in fall on the burgomaster’s portrait, -with 
its finished nose “ Upon my irord it is perfection. 
Como off there' dragging j onr uglj black legs all over 
the ■wet colour 1” and he took out las handkerchief 
and carefully flicked at a great blue-bottle fly which 
had settled on the tip of tlio burgomaster’s nose 
"Come, off with you I say'” 

But the blue-bottle did not budge. In fact it was 
not a blue-bottle at all, only an exquisitely-pamted 
picture of one 

For a long tune Master Brusch stood lost m astonish- 
ment, and hardly know whether tojbo in a tremendous 
rage, or lose his •wits nith dehglit, and admiration of 
such wonderful work. 

“ I hear it buzz-buzz, surely I do he said, listening 
“Oh, you villain, jou rogue'" ho cried, rushing out 
into the street, “only let me catch you!" and he 
scircd the first person ho met by the throat It hap- 
pened to bo the crony 

“Come, come, Master Brusch I Do you want to 
strangle mo?" he gurgled out “Hands off I 'What’s 
the matter?” 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon,” said Brusch “It 
isn’t jou I want It’s that rascal — that conjuror, 
magician — ^journeyman painting fellow, who came ask- 
ing for work tins afternoon at my door ■\^^lat the 
mischief has become of him?" 
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”Ha, ha'” laughed tho crony. 

Wliat are you laiighing at, you idiot? You knovr 
where ho’s gone ” 

To be sure I do hides off on Ins way to England 
Didn't I drink a good journey to him in a parting 
bmnpor that lie paid for out of his earnings I And 
sorry I am ho’s gone, for wo don’t got such follows 
hereabouts every day of the week as Hans ” 

“ Hans 1 Hans w hat ?” 

“ Hans Holbein to be sure Didn’t you know?” 

“Hans Holbein!” gasped Bniscli. “I might have 
guessed it!” 


CHAPTEE YIL 


UP THE RI\XR. 


TTERY much after tho fashion in which Hans found 
y his nay from Basel to Strasbuig, ho made it to 
Eotterdara, where he had a message to deliver fiom 
Dr Erasmus to an old fnend, who received Hans very 
Idhdly, and shoved him all over the curious town, 
with its canals crowded with boats and shipping, 
whoso masts towered like bare trees abo\o the tall 
pointed housc-roofa What still more interested Hans 
was tho house where his deal fnend Erasmus was bom 
Ho made two sketches of it, ono for himself, and 
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ono to gi\e to Sir Thomas Moro along with tho por- 
trait which Erasmus had intrusted to him for the 
great lord chancellor Then ho hade farewell to his 
hospitable entertainer, who obtained for him a passage 
free to England in a trading vessel 

The sea was very lough all the way, and Hans was 
not sorry when tho Uttle ship reached tho smooth 
broad reaches of the Thames The hat marshland 
on either side seemed to him as if it was just a piece 
more of the countiy ho had left a day or two before, 
and Hans, who loved beautiful country, and had heard 
so much about tho loiehncss of tho Thames banks, 
was \cry much disappointed, and said so to tho captain 
of the ship, who only smiled and replied, “ Wait till 
} on are higher up ” And Hans waited, only seeing 
verj’’ slow improi ement, but when he came in sight 
of Greenwich, he forgot for a vhilc about the banks 
in his admiration of a largo handsome buildmg stand- 
ing near tlie water, surrounded with fair gardens and 
terraces, which were crowded -with persons who, 
as well as ho could see from tho nvor, wore richly 
attired- They were going up and doivn groat flights 
of marble steps, where they landed from the gaily- 
painted pleasure-boats, and sounds of music floated 
across tho water 

“That is a fine place,” said Hans, cheenng up 
“Wliat is itl” 

“The long’s palace of Grconwidi,” said tho captain 
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“It is his favourite pleasure-palace; though some say 
he would really prefer Hampton Courts which how- 
ever, IS not his, but my lord Cardinal 'Wolsey’s If 
that is so, it is tlie old tale, and his majesty is no 
better than the rest of us, who always covet what is 
not ours, and tlie king — but stay — ” said the captain, 
intemiptmg himself, and looking as if he would like ' 
to recall his last words, lest the mischievous breeze 
might have wafted them too far “You are in luck, for 
here comes his gracious majesty. And stiU m greater 
luck,” excitedly went on the captain, as a richly-gilded 
baige, rowed by twelve rowers dad in scarlet and 
gold, glided swiftly along the sunlit water, “for see, 
he hath the queen beside him, fair hlistress Anne ” 

“I thought the English queen's name had been 
Katherine,” said Hans, taking off his cap, as all the 
crew did, as the barge glided past a little distance 
off 

“That shows you must have come out of the ark 
for the Dutchman you are,” laughed the captain 
“Katherme was his wife; but that was seven weeks 
ago, for Anne has been queen so long. See how he 
whispers in her ear and smiles i” 

“She is very fair,” said Hans admiringly, “But 
tell me, when did Queen Katherine die?” 

“Ah, she is not precisely dead ” 

“Kotdeadl But—” 

“Oh, plague seize thy foolish questional Hurrah, 
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hurrah 1 0£f ^nth thy cap again sirrah 1 Hurrah* 
God save the queen’” 

“"Wliy, so say I — God save her of course 1” slowly 
sard Hans, still looking mystified, and inwardly won- 
dering 11 Inch queen the man meant, or whether it was 
both Then he sat down on a heap of caigo, and was as 
silent as a log, till suddenly liis wide-open eyes caught 
sight of a gray-n ailed moated building surrounded 
with massive walls “Thunder-weather*” he cried, 
“what IS that?” 

"The Tower,” replied the captain. 

“ Tower 1 HVhy, there are four towers if I can 
count.” 

“All the same ’tis called the Tower, and has been 
since Julius Ca:sar set up the first of ’em.” 

“ Is it another palace?” 

“Tis what jou please to call it.,” said the captain, 
who had enough to do to keep his ship dear of all the 
craft crowding the river " Some folks hold it a less 
pleasant one than Greenwich, but it accommodates 
many of his majesty’s fnends from time to time.” 

“ But,” once more began the inquisitive Hiing. 

“Ah’ a truce to your questions fnond, for hero no 
arc at London Bridge, and go no further ” 

“Is this Chelsea then?” shouted Hans, half- 
deafened by the noise of the nver rushing beneath 
the arches, and the shouts of the boatmen as they 
steered safe of the whirlmg water 
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“Save you no!” shouted back the captain; *‘but 
I Tvill set you on your way tluther. Hi’” he called, 
beckoning to a small boat moored by the stairs of the 
bndge “ Here is a fare for you fnend,” be went on 
as the boatman rowed up alongside. “ This gentleman 
IS for my lord Chancellor's at Chelsea, and see you 
conduct him and his luggage thither safely; for you 
never rowed more valuable freight” The boatman 
touched his cap respectfully. 

" Fare-yoU'Well,” said Hans as ho jumped into the 
boat with his wallet, and his pictures tied carefully up 
in a cloth, “and a thousand thanks for your kind- 
ness i” 

“Good luck to you!” said the dapper, waving his 
hand. “ Yo ho • aloft there and he turned away 

“ Have you all your luggage?” asked the boatman, 
eyeing Hans’ little wallet 

“For the moment, yes,” rephed Hans, “the rest is 
to follow” And away went the boat on its way to 
Chelsea, where the boatman was to land him at the 
water stairs fronting the avenue. 

Hans’ senses for the neidi few moments were entirely 
absorbed in wondering how he should over come ahve 
to the other side of the arches of the bndge, the whirl 
of water through them and the uproar were so over- 
whehmng When however, he was at last able to 
look round him, ho was lost in admiration of all the 
beautiful houses and churches covenng the river 
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bonks. They "were too many and close together to 
ask questions about, but the boatman pointed out to 
him the long row of buildings composing the palace 
of 'Wlntcball, which but lately he said, had belonged 
to my lord Cardinal Wolsoy, ulio had made a present 
of it to the king Then acioss the water he show’ed 
him the red ’walls of Lambeth, and so the houses giew 
fewer and farther betw ecn, with here and there a mill 
or a farm standing in the midst of the meadow's Then, 
passing the herb gardens of Battersea, a turn of the 
n\er brought the boat in sight of one of the goodhest 
pictures Bans thought ho had ever seen in all lus life 
"There is whcie you are bound for,” said the boat- 
man, "my lord chancellor. Sir Tliomas More’s house ” 
But ho needed scarcely to say that for Hans to re- 
cognize ik How many a time Dr. Erasmus had 
described it to him < and there, good sooth, it stood 
just as ho had said “ Neither mean nor siiljecl to eniy, 
yd commodious and magnificent enough,'* -with its spa- 
cious gaidcn, and long raised terraces, and goodly out- 
buildings, of which a portion made the chapel, and all 
partially screened by an a\cnuo rcaclnng from the 
main door to the river’s bnnk, whore a flight of broad 
steps, washed by the clear lapping w’ator, ofiered a 
landing-place 

“ It looks restful,” thought the wcaiy traveller to 
himself, as the boat glided up alongside the steps 
" Had I my choice given me, I think I had liefer spend 
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my days here than at gay Greenwich How soft and 
fresh-lookmg hes the sward under the blue sky, with 
the broad shadows of the mighty trees fnnging the 
margin of the stream, where those stately fellows, the 
swans ghde as if they were lords of the demesne! 
See how close they cornel” smiled Hans, as the birds, 
arching their long slender necks, sailed up round the 
very bows of the boat, 

“A)', they are of my lord’s largo family of dumb 
creatures,” said the boatman, “whom his own hand 
loves to feed, and they are no doubt bidding your 
worsliip welcome ” 

“Hark'” said Hans, as tlirough the calm evening 
air came the chime of a sweet-toned bell 

“ That IS the chapel bell It is the hour of even- 
song with the family,” said the boatman, “ and all 
who hst may join in it ’Tis but a prayer, and a psalm, 
or a chapter, and lasts but a short tune. Shall I 
carry your luggage to the house?” 

“ Hay, thanks'” said Hans, “it is not heavy, and I 
can find my way alone.” 

“Thank your honour! long life to your honour'” 
said the boatman, pocketing his fare, which Hans paid 
him out of the last change of his gold piece. 
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OHAPTEK VIIL 


A. VTEMOME. 


TTTHEN Hans knocked at the door he saw facing 
^ \ lum at the end of the avenue, it was opened 
by a gray-haired semtor, who desired him to enter 
and wait a little while till his master should he in 

Vciy soon the door opened and a gentleman entered, 
closely followed by a huge black-and-vlute mastiff dog, 
who looked at him and sniffed a little, then looked at 
his master, uho said “It is aU right, good Eoland,” 
upon which the dog couched with his nose on his 
outstretched paws. 

As to Poland’s master, Hans thought he had never 
beheld a nobler looking man. His slightly bent and 
fragile figure was dad in a rich but sober gown of 
black velvet, and a small velvet cap of the same 
material covered the long siherj hair which shaded 
a grave thoughtful face full of benevolence. He 
looked inquiringly at Hans, who, after his usual 
fashion, had not given his name, but had said he was 
from Holland, and desired to see Sir Thomas on 
important business. Now Sir Thomas thought it was 
late that day for business, for ho looked upon tho 
close of day as the time for a httle rest and recrea- 
tion. Nevertheless he never permitted anyone to be 
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sent from his door without first learning what they 
wanted of him. 

“ If you have business with Sir Thomas More, I am 
he,” he said. . ^ 

“ I bnng you ihis^” said Hans, putting on his best 
manners, which were '‘good enough to pass anywhere, 
and only wanted a li£tle* more using to make them 
better stiU; then he placed tlie letter he had brought 
from Erasmus in the hands of Sir Thomas, who cned 
in glad tones. “Erom Erasmus! And how fares my 
old friend?” he asked as he hastily broke the seal of 
his letter and opened it 

“ Well, sir, wiien we parted five days ago—” rephed 
Hans 

“‘TAc learer of this,' read out Sir Thomas, ‘is my 
dtar friend Hans Holhem’ Why then indeed,” said 
Sir Thomas, stretching out his hand, and warmly 
claspmg Holbein’s, “not alone for my fnend's sake, 
but for your own are you right welcome, for your 
fame has long preceded you to England- But to 
my letter, * J pray you of yam courtesy bestoio on km 
youi countenance,’ Ay, gladly,” smiled Sir Thomas 
with a merry twinlde m his eye. “ But you aie loaded 
Master Holbein,” he went on, observmg a square 
package Hans kept tightly tucked under his arm. 
“ Set doTvn your burden ” 

“’Tis Dr. Erasmus’ countenance he desires to 
bestow on you,” said Hans, removing the swathings 

(427) n 
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of the package, “ and I -was not to rest tall I had 
delivered it to you, and asked you if you think it a 
good coanterfcitl” Then he set the portrait against a 
chair back. 

Sir Thomas started -with surprise as he looked at it, 
and his eyes shone vdth tears which nearly bnmmod 
over “ Truly it seems hardly a counterfeit at all,” 
he said, “ but as if in a moment Erasmus must speak 
to me And who is the pamtei of this wondrous 
workl” 

" I, so please 3 ou,” said Hans, looking mightily 
pleased himself, for such praise from such a man was 
praise indeed. 

“ Tlien, indeed, for all that has been told me of 
3 our skill b)' travellers, it is short of the deserving 
But come, we will go to supper, for if 3mu ha\e 
travelled so straight, you have had but pilgnm’s fare, 
and must be tired and hungry As it falls out, I am 
alone to-night,” continued Sir Thomas, as he led the 
way to an inner chamber, w’here a small but bnglit 
fire burned on the hearth, and shone cheerily on a 
table laid with a goodly array of silver platters and 
goblets of Ycnicc glass, “ for my daughter and her 
htisbsnd Roper, sup with friends at Battersea, and 
the rest arc scattered Oh I I cry you merc3’'” smiled 
Sir 'Pliomas, as Hans’ C3’es fell on a matronl3^-looIdng 
tabb3'-cat perched, gravely expectant, on the arm of 
Sit Thomas’ huge tall-backed chair at the head of 
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the table “ The company of my four-footed friends 
never fails me, and I must make them known to you, 
smce if I can read faces, you love ‘dumb beasts’ as it 
is the fashion to call them. And since ladies come first, 
this IS Madam Hika Pikra,” and as Sir Thomas took 
his place, he stroked the glossy back of the cat, who 
rose pohtely in response, twisted her sleek body about 
a bit, flounshed her tail, and sat down again more 
solemnly expectant than before. “ And this,” he went 
on, turning to the dog seated on his haunches beside 
him, and who lovingly hcked the slender hand, “is 
Eoland, my brave Eoland, grim and a trifle sour 
perhaps, to those who love not him or his masterj but 
to his master’s fnends, an amiable and courtly gentle- 
man. I bid you cultivate his acquaintance, for it is 
most profitable. And now, fall to. Master Holbein.” 

Then he said a brief grace in Latin, which Hans’ 
learning did not quite stretch to understanding word 
for word, but which was uttered with such simple 
leverence, that it made him feel more grateful for 
Heaven’s good gifts than ever he had done in his hfe 
“And does England strike you favourably?” said 
Sir Thomas, after a bnef silence spent by him in 
dissectmg a fine sturgeon stuffed with parsley, for 
which Hans found an excellent appetite, “ the littie 
you have seen of it,” he added 

“ It was little enough through the fog and mists,” 
rephed truihful Hans, “till the sun came out bnghtly 
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3U3t as TTO noarcd Greenwich, irhore the king’s palace 
is. It looked gay enongli there ” 

“ Ahl” said Sir Thomas, “yes, Greenwich is a fair 
place I used greatly to enjoy myself when I visited 
there.” 

“Do yon not do so now?” asked Hans 
“For these three months past, I have not been 
there,” replied Sir Thomas 
“But to the Tow'or — ” began Hans, ainng his newly- 
acquired knowledge 

“ Save you man ! " smiled Sir Thomas “ Tlie Tower 
IS but little of a pleasure-palace now, if ever it were, 
which I can hardly imagine, but since Eichard of 
Gloucester caused his two young innocent nephews to 
bo murdered there, their ghosts arc said to haunt its 
passages, and the place is fallen into deeper ill-repute 
than over For my part, I would no\ cr dwell in the 
Tower of my own free will and pleasure ” 

“But when you insit his majesty, as jou must so 
frequently do — ” 

“Hot frequently Only when my duty to liis 
maj'esty demands it Then I repair to '\niitehall at 
■Westminster Or by preference, and the king permits, 
to Bridewell, near the Black Friars ” 

“ And the queen? Do you see licr?” 

“The queen is at Kimboltou, and secs no one ” 

“ You imstake,” said Hans. “ She is at Grccmvich. 
The skipper of the bo it I came in, pointed her out to 
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me this morning, seated m the'royal barge by Henry’s 
side.” 

“It is you who mistake fnend,” coldly said Sir 
Thomas “It was Mistress Anne Bullen you saw 
The queen, I tell you — Hatherme of Arragon — ^hes 
sick of a breaking heart a hundred miles away. 
Enough — Foul befall 3 our ill - breeding, madam! 
Dabbmg yoiu velvet paw into the platter,” laughmgly 
chided Sir Thomas to the cat, who was impatiently 
waiting for the plate her master was heaping with 
remains of fish, and detained be3'ond reasonable time, 
thus reminded him “Are these youi’ company man- 
neis? If 3'ou can comport yourself no better than 
that, you shall go to supper with Poke and Snatch in 
the sculler3%” 

“Poke and Snatch!” said Hans. 

“A pet weasel and ferret, who are excellent fellows, 
but keep a separate table Ah, so ! Have 3’’ou found 
your good manners again?” went on the master with 
a smile of amusement, as he set down the plate on a 
mat near, and the cat and the mastiff fell to at it 
“Well, keep your own side, and Poland is to be 
trusted for keeping his I was sa3'mg Master Hans,” 
went on Sir Thomas, when Hans had watched with 
amused eyes the contents of the platter fairly cleared, 
“that since Dr Erasmus and I took* our sweet counsel 
together under the trees of 3fonder garden,” and he 
pointed through the half-open lattice to the terraces 
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and diady Tvalks bathed in the last rays of the setting 
sun, “time’s changes have been at work, but we do 
not all change ivith time, and my quiet old homo here 
is dearer to me than ever ” 

“It may well be so,” said Hans 
“But we will talk no more You shall to bed, for 
you can but have slept poorly in the rough cradle of 
the sea. There is a bed-chamber that stands always 
in readiness for my chance guests My servant shall 
hght you to it.” 

“I am greatly beholden to 3 on — began Hans 
“Nay, you are my friend’s ambassador, and if you 
owe me any debt of entertainment, we will discuss 
its payment to-morrow, when you are rested and re- 
freshed. Good -night, and dreamless sleep — or if 
dreams must come, may they be fair ones ” 

And so Hans and his kind host parted for the night. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

y 

DRIGHT DAYS 

H ANS’ dreams might well be fair, if they were pro- 
lihetical, for that day was but the beginning of 
many prosperous and happy ones Not only for the 
next day or the next upon that, he remained the guest 
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of Sir Thomas More, but for nearly three years be bved 
under bis roof as one of bis land host’s own family 
All the clever and bigb-bom people who visited the 
chancellor made much of him, and Hans was as happy 
as the day was long in that peaceful well-ordered 
household 

He painted a great many portraits during that time, 
not only of Sir Thomas himself, and of fair Mistress 
Margaret Eoper, his mamed daughter, whom Sir 
Thomas so fondly loved, and of his grandchildren, 
but also of fuany of the chancellor’s friends 

With so muc^o do, it may woU bo imagined that 
he never found ^|:me now to lounge about with his 
hands in his.ppclcets,jis in the old days, and as for the 
were half their tune empty, they 
jveio-?4Kig ^ii^~^^hiB>wa5a.paid the prices for his 
■DiSSSI^pTctures'wliich they sB richly deserved, prices 
which would have made Master Brusch of Strasburg 
open his eyes 

Hans often privately wondered to himself how it 
was that he had been so foolish as to delay for so long 
coming to England. It was certainly nobody’s fault 
but his own, and one daj^, m the fulness of his heart’s 
gratitude to Sir Thomas More, he told him how he 
now blamed himself, and then he went on to tell 
him of that English gentleman who was visitmg' Dr. 
Erasmus at Basel, and advised him to tiy his fortune 
in England. 
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“And irho was he?" asked Misti ess Eoper, who 
was sitting by at her tapestry frame. “What was 
lus name?” 

“ Kay. That I cannot for the hfe of me remember,” 
replied Hans, “for I am dull at names, especially 
foreign ones, and as I tell yon, he was an English- 
man ” 

“ Oh*” smiled Sir Thomas “ You have grown into 
such an Englishman that you should no longer call 
Englishmen foreigners. But I wonder who it could 
have becnV’ 

“He was a nobleman — that I remember,” said 
Hans, “the more that ho looked hko one, which is 
not always the case ” 

“Kow we come nearer,” said Sir Thomas “Was 
he young or old, or middle-aged — or howl” 

“Young, and of the goodhest face and figure I 
cier beheld ” 

“Butne have many handsome young noblemen,” 
said Sir Thomas. 

“Sta}'*” said Hans. “Give me till to-morrow, and 
perhaps I may be able to show you his likeness " 

And the next day, at the same hour, Hans set before 
them a hastilj'-drawn sketch, but well coloured, of the 
nobleman's face “ It was easy enough, when I tned,” 
he said, “ for I noi or forgot his face, any more than I 
really did his words ” 

“ Tliat is my Lord of Surrey I” cned Sir Thomas and 
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Mistress Eoper both in a breath; ''and done as if he 
had been all the time before you.” 

" Or yon had cut a hole in the canvas and set his 
face in it,” said hlistress Eopci dehghtedly 

“Surrey — ^yes That was his name,” said Hans. 
“TVhat a stupid head nune is*” and for its dulness, he 
cudgelled it well mth his fish “Do you chance to 
Imow him?” 

“Ay, truly,” rephed Sir Thomas “'Who does not? 
The flower of the court Scholar — poet — and, above 
all, a chivalrous gentleman. He is the son of his 
grace of Horfolk, whom you have already seen in this 
house Surrey would have been here himself, but that 
he IS in Ireland ” 

“ I should rarely like to see him again,” said Hans 
wistfully 

“And in the meantime, I will next Sunday invite 
the Duke of Norfolk to dme with me, and after 
dinner he shall tell us whose face this is It will not 
take all his wisdom to know his own son ” 

Accordingly with Simday came the Duke of Norfolk. 
He arrived just in time for seiwice, which on Sundays 
the chancellor and all his family attended in Chelsea 
Church Very often Sir Thomas himself took part m 
the service, and the duke was astonished on entering 
the church, to see Sir Thomas with a surplice on, 
singing in the choir 

“Odd’s bodilans my lord chancellor)” said the duke 
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when service was over, and they retumed together to 
the house “Whatl a parish clerk — a parish clerk! 
You dishonour the lang and his office 

“Nay,” said Sir Thomas, “you may not think your 
master and mme will be offended ^vith mo for semng 
God, his master, or thereby count his office dis- 
honoured ” 

And BO they w ent to dinner “ Have you news of 
your son of late?” asked Sir Thomas when the cloth 
was withdra'ivn 

“Ay,” sighed the duke, “fair nows enough, hut I 
weary to see his face again, and to hoar the music of 
his voice " 

“Sigh not so heavily my lord duke,” said Sir 
Thomas, with the twinkle in his eyes that made his 
face so good to look upon, “ for though I cannot glad 
your cats with the music of his voice, I can comfort 
your eyes with something that will remind you of his 
face— that is, if your eyes see like mine ” 

Then with his own hands he drew aside the cover- 
ing he had thrown over Hans’ sketch The duke started 
from his seat with astonishment and delight. “A sight 
indeed, for sore eyes! My gallant Suircy!” he said 
“Whore is the man who has done this?” 

“At your elbow," smiled Sir Thomas. “This is 
blaster Hans Holbein the painter ” 

“Wliat shall I say to you, hut that I thank 3'ou 
heartily !” said the duke, clasping Hans by the hand. 
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“But you are no now acquaintance, let me teU you, 
for often my son has told me the merry tale of the 
Bookworm and the Ale-dnnkmg Fellow ” 

But Hans did not look at aU meiiy at this renunder. 
“That IS long ago,” ho said, “and bygones — ” 

“Shall be bygones,” said the duke “Well, well, 
since you prefer it But my lord chancellor,” he went 
on, turning to Sir Thomas, “if you be not cai’eful, we 
shall have you led to the block for high treason.” 

“The saints forbid'” smiled Sir Thomas. “How 
so? "ViTiat 18 the colour of my offence?” 

“Colour forsooth' All colours That you keep 
such treasure ns this master of pamtmg, boxed away 
m your retreat of Chelsea here, like a miser keeps his 
gold” 

“Why, truly I am not altogether unattainted of the 
accusation, my lord marshalj but m mviting your 
grace here to-day, I looked to wiping off some part of 
ik Master Holbein should indeed no longer spend 
his gifts m hmited service like mine and my fnends’ 
Their fragrance should be wafted to court, and reach 
the senses of the long. But you know I am just now 
in less favour with his majesty than once I may have 
been ” 

“Tutl” impatiently said the duke “And whose 
fault but your oivn is that? You are proud my lord 
chancellor, and pride — ” 

“ Goeth before a fall ” 
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“ Nay, the long is too thso not to loiow "when ho is 
faithfuUy served. It was Wolsey’s greed of wealth 
that rained him You are not greedy enough I have 
heard Henry’s own lips say so — though I’ll wan ant 
he’d bo of another mind, if he knew of the talents you 
keep rolled m a napldn here ” 

“They are at his majesty’s disposal,” replied More 
“What say you Master Hans? Will you be presented 
at courfcj as my lord of Norfolk desires?” 

“Or what if wc brought tho long here?” said the 
duke, marking tho plcasuic sparkhng in Hans’ eyes. 
“Why, hotter still, if he will come,” said Sir Thomas 
“Oh, ho will come,” said tho duko “For Henry 
loves an outing as truly as any London ’prentice loves 
a hohday.” 


CHAPTEE X. 

ROYAL TAYOURS 

T he duke was quite nght when ho said that tho 
king would come to Chelsea for tho asking Ho 
accepted tho imitation very graciously, “but,” added 
a little sourly, “it is some time since my lord chancellor 
extended us his hospitality ” 

And wnth words of the same sort he also greeted 
Sir TJiomas when, with his accustomed modest state, 
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he received him at the water stairs at the end of the 
great avenue 

“Your majesty’s time has been otherwise em- 
ployed,” rephed Sir Thomas “And I know only, 
since the long is pleased once more to visit my poor 
house, that it rejoices me and mine to bid your ma- 
j'esty a hearty welcome ” 

“As well it rejoices mine to accept it,” said the 
king, throwing his aim affectionately round his host’s 
necl^ as they advanced along the avenue to the sound 
of sweet music, played by unseen musicians amid the 
trees “I know not how it is,” he went on, “but I 
go to no house whose ordering so pleases me and 
cheers my heart as yours, my good lord chancellor 
One hears no quarrellmg or intemperate words here ” 

“Why, no,” smiled Sir Thomas “Wliy should 
there be?” 

“ Each performs his duty, yet there is always alac- 
rity, and for sober mirth, it is never wanting.” 

“I trust not, for ’tis said, ‘all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,’” menily smiled Sir Thomas 

“ Content seems to dwell in the very air,” continued 
Henry, “ and on my faith I beheve in your trees here, 
the birds smg sweeter than in others ” 

“Truly they sing sweetly,” said Sir Thomas, listen- 
ing thiough the momentary silence to the merry bird 
chorus 

“And there is such passing affection and glee in the 
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eyes of these fotir-footod creatures it is your pleasure 
to ha^ e always about your heels How is it?” sighed 
Henry 

" Ka)^, should wo not all try to mahe each other and 
ourselves as happy as this clianguig world permits?” 

“Oh, Utopia 1 Utopia*” laughed the long slyly 
“If it bo not here at Chelsea, then in sooth it is 
nowhere*” 

Once Sir Thomas More had written a hook, in which 
ho had striven to draw the picture of a kingdom where 
all was so well and justly governed, that nobody had 
cause to complain, and he called his book from tivo 
Greek words, Ou-Topos — “ Nowhere.” 

“But what have we here?" went on the long as 
non they stood together on the threshold of the groat 
hall, where the board was ready spread for dinner, 
and upon whose walls Sir Thomas had caused to bo 
arranged, just facing the hang’s scat at table, all the 
pictures uhich Hans had painted of himself and his 
family. “Gra’merej'* What goodly company is 
this?” 

“ One which I have convened to wish j'our majesty * 
good appetite, and health on it,” said Sir Tliomas, well 
pleased at Henr^’’s evident dohght and astonishment, 
“Will it please you to eat?” 

And mthout the help of his eyes, whidi were aU on 
the pictures, the king sank into his cliair, and though 
his journey up nver had furnished him when ho 
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anived, with on excellent appetite, he kept forgetting 
to eat, in his admiration pf the pictures > 

“You do not eat,” expostulated his host, rising to 
pour •wine into the king’s cup 

“Oh, truly, I am dining too well,” courteously re- 
joined the king “But — so, bravely 1” he went on as 
Sir Thomas poured out the -wme “Brim it to the full 
my lord chancellor, that I may in a bumper pledge 
your health and that of this your family 1 see before 
me,” and he pomted to the pictures “Fair hlistress 
Eoper, truly I tlunk your sweet bps must open and 
speak to me as I look < and you, my lord-chancellor, 
I know not whether you have walked down from the 
frame, or walked up into it> And your brave httle 
grandson there, astnde his hobby-horse* Faith, we 
feel as if we must kiss his chubby cheeks 1 Who is 
the creator of such glonous work? What is the 
painter’s name? Is he li-ying?” 

“In great hope,” rephed Sir Thomas, “that your 
majesty -will approve his pictures ” 

“By my crown, his hope is a certainly ' Is he to 
be had for money?” 

“Why indeed, he loves money as well as many a 
worse and better man does, I trow,” said Sir Thomas 
“Where is he?” 

“Close at hand. And when your majesty has dmcd, 
I "Will present him to you ” 

“Despatch then'” interrupted the long, almost 
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forgetting his courtesy in his impatience And as 
quicldy as possible the rest of the banquet was seived, 
and then Sir Thomas left the hall a moment, to re- 
enter, loading Hans by the hand “Here,” ho said, 
“is the painter of the pictures nhioh youi majesty so 
well appioies. Master Hans Holbein of Basel ” 

“Hay,” said the long, raising Hans as he dropped 
on one knee before him. “Not at our feet, but in 
our service Hans Holbein "Wliat say j^ou?” 

But for the excitement and fluster he was in, Hans 
could for the moment say nothing at aE 
“Weill” said Henry impatiently, “you hesitate ” 

“ No I don’t,” blurted out Hans in his hurry But 
for all that ho did, in his mindfulness of Sir Thomas 
More’s many kmdnesscs and benefits, and his regrets 
to tlunk that tins great new honour n ould take him 
away from the happy home at Chelsea. “No, I don’t 
hesitate, my loid — your worship — youi highness — 
jour majesty,” floundered on poor Hans, “but — 
only-—” 

“The worlcman is worthy of his wage Well, w e 
are coming to it” 

“ I wasn’t thinlnng of that,” protested Hans 
“But wo were,” laughed the king, “Come, what 
say 3 ou i Painter in chief and oidinaiy to the long, 
and tw'o bundled florins a yearl” 

And tw 0 hundred florins w as a large sum in tliose 
days. 
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“Is it a bargain?” said the king, talang Hans by 
the hand. 

"It IS an honour,” rephed comtly Hans, “beyond 
my best dreammgs.” 

“But equal only to his ments,” thought Sir Thomas, 
who was greatly pleased with the success of the plan 
“He owes his good fortune to my lord of Norfolk. 
Eight glad I am,” he went on to his son-in-law Master 
Eoper, as they walked together on the terrace in the 
cool of the evening, after the long was gone “Eight 
glad I am our Hans is in his right place at last, for if 
anything should take me hence, he would have been 
cast on the waves of an unkind world, and he is less 
skilful at the rudder of life, than he is with his graver 
and brush But if the king — God save him! — is 
changeful in some matters, he abides by his favountes 
m such matters as art and letters ” 

“As he does m your judgment of them,” said Eoper 
prou^y, “and of all else The long to-day treated 
j’-ou with such familiarity, with his arm about your 
neck, as he never before used but with Caidinal 
■Wolsey, with whom I once saw him hnked arm-in-arm ” 

Sir Thomas smiled. “I beheve his grace does as 
smeerely love me as any subject -within this realm, 
but for his arm about my neck, I count that none the 
safei.” 

(427) E 
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“Howl” said Llaster Koper. 

"I may tell tliee son Roper, I have no cause to be 
proud thereof, for if my bead would win the long a 
castle in France, it would not fail to go off the neck 
he has embraced!” 


CHAPTER XL 

AN UNLUCKY PICTUBE. 

H OW truly Sir Thomas More ]udged the character 
, of the lung u as only too quickly proved. Little 
more than a year after Hans Holbem left the roof of 
his first good fnond in England, the chancellor was 
arrested and placed in the Tower on a chaige of high 
treason, and shortly after ho was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, whose stones were for ever rceliing with the 
noble blood spilt by tjTanmcal kings. The accusation 
against him was that he refused to acltnowledge the 
rights of Anne Bullen’s daughter, Ehzabeth, as Kmg 
Hcnrj’s successor to the crown of England, while 
Mary, the child of Queen Katherine of Arragon, was 
h\ ing So unreasoning and violent was Henry that a 
year after Sir Thomas’ head had fallen, on that self- 
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same Tow*er Hill, the poor young mother of the child 
Elizabeth T\"as executed, and the day after her death 
Henry maiiied a third \nfe, Jane Seymour, who 
became the mother of King Edwaid the Sixth, and 
he, after all, was the king’s successor 
But death was making sad havoc rnth Hans’ friends. 
Happy in his work as he was, and loaded with atten- 
tions and favours from the kmg and the court, he was 
often sad at heart, for thinking how agreeable soever 
the now friends were, they could not replace the old 
ones One of the cruellest blows was the death of 
that oldest fnend of all, Eiosmus Hans never saw 
him again in this world. Ho died peacefully, drawn 
gently away in the midst of his work, by the hand of 
death, at about the same time that his good fnend 
Sir Thomas More uas felled by the headsman’s axe 
And so, almost side by side, Erasmus and Sir Thomas 
More entered into rest, and their works hve after 
them In old Eottcrdam stands the statue of the 
learned scholar Erasmus, reminding the world of one 
of its groat men whose labours made his “hfe sublime ” 
In a corner of quaint htile old Chelsea chmch, half 
crowded out of sight by ugly pews, stands the monu- 
ment of the good Lord Chancellor More, surmounted 
by his effigy. There in his long gown and ruff he 
hes, and upon his tomb should have been graven for 
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epitaph, the fulfilled Avish that Shakespeare makes 
Wolsey measure to him 

“ That his bones, 

When he has rnn Ins coniso, and sleeps in blessings, 
hlay have a tomb of oiphans’ tears wept on them ” 

And so in the old way, amid laughter and team, 
sad hearts and blithe ones, time ran on for Hans 
He lived now principally at Whitehall, which having 
once been a palace of the luxnnous Cardinal Wolsey, 
u as now a favourite residence of the long It was very 
large at that time. The royal apartments ran noai 
the nver, and wore surrounded hj gardens, and tennis- 
courts, and jousting-places, and bowling-greens, and 
all round almost from Channg Cross to Westminster 
were houses and dwellings for the court gentlemen 
and ladies in attendance on the lang and queen The 
greatest part of all this no longer icmams 
Half-way along the road to Westminster, stood 
Hans Holbein’s famous gateway The long ordered 
lum to draw a plan of it, and from this it was built. 
It was a lery large stiucturo, inth walls of red and 
white bnck set m zigzag and chess-board patterns, 
and adorned with roses, and portculhscs, and initials, 
and other cognizances of the king, intertwmcd inth 
those of his qaccn of the moment Of the moment, 
one sajs, because poor Queen Anno BuUen’s last mo 
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monts were now very close at hand. She had been 
Ins Avifo for three years, hut Henrj'i when he wanted 
what ho called “a reason” for a change, was never 
long in coming on nn excuse, and he soon found one 
in Anne’s case, and having had her put to death, he 
mained Jane Seymour, whom he loved after his own 
particular fashion, though whether ho would have 
continued to do so, was of course quite another matter 
Fortunately for her, she died soon after her little son 
Edwaid was bom, before it could be put to the proof. 

One would almost have imagined that after this, 
Ilenry would have had no more wives, but that was 
not the caso Ho had heard of a lady hving in Flanders 
whom he thought might be suitable, and not un- 
naturally wished first to see what she was hke So 
Hans the painter was despatched to Flanders to paint 
her portrait, but before ho had finished it, there was 
anothei change in Honry’s mind, this time it was in 
wliat ho called his “religion ” Ho had once opposed 
the famous refoimer, Luther, but now ho was deter- 
mined to encourage the work of tlio Keformation which 
was spreading fast, and as the Duchess of Milan be- 
longed to the Church of Romo, he gave up the idea of 
marrying her, and ordered Hans to repair to Rhenish 
Prussia to paint the portrait of the Pnneess Anno of 
Cloves, who was a Protestant, and whom his now 
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minister, Thomas Cromircll, had recommended ns a 
\7ife for the long Cromwell however, was thinking 
much more of the use to tho new form of religion- the 
lang’s marriage with Anne of Clcves would bo, than 
of whether her appearance would please Henry 
“What is the princess hke?” said the long “Has 
she a goodly person?” 

“I am but a poor judge of such matters,” replied 
Cromwell, who was an honest, but stern man 

“There is a sajing,” said Henry, “that no wise 
person buys a pig in a poke, lest his bargain turn out 
not to his hkmg ” 

“The lady,” said Cromwell, “is at Cloves, and is to 
bo seen doubtless for tho asking ” 

“Ay, as she appears to be had for it,” said Henrj'’, 
who seemed a httle doubtful, “but kings cannot go 
hero and there wife-choosing, as Thumpkin chooses 
apples at market While wo were going to Cloves, the 
kingdom would bo going all to sixes and sevens ” 
“True,” said Cromwell thoughtfully, “and it is, as 
your majesty observes, already pretty well at fives 
and sixes ” 

Henry’s brow knitted, ho had said nothing of tho 
land, and he objected to have words put into liis 
mouth, but he let it pass for the moment. 

“But I see no difficulty in tho matter,” went on 
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OromY’ell. “Send Master Holbein the painter to 
drair the princess’s portrait. He has had nothing to 
do since he came back firom Flanders but waste his 
time, and rolhck on his two hundred florins I marked 
him yesterday, spending the whole afternoon playing 
tenms with half a score of other ne’er-do-wells, yonder 
in the yard Let liim go to Cloves and pamt the 
princess, ’twill at least keep him out of mischief ” 
Alack! poor honest Thomas Cromwell knew not 
what a peck of it that siieech was brciring for himself 
How could he dieam that it would bring his head in 
its turn to the scaffold, as it did! Meantime his sugges- 
tion pleased the king mightily, and once more Hans 
was despatched on his ]oume}^ 

How it needs no repeating that Hans was won- 
drously clover, but there is such a thing as being 
too clever, and ho was so in tliis case "When he 
arrived at doves, and was brought into the presence 
of the Princess Anno, he was taken aback, for though 
he was too well mannered even to toll himself so, ho 
thought her one of the plainest women he had over 
seen. What was to bo done? “ W’ell,’’ thought Hans, 
“of course I have not to marry her, and it is not for 
me to give an opinion I am simply ordered to make 
her picture, and it behoves mo to make the best one I 
can ” And he set to work^ and an excellent picture 
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he made “A most chanmng one,” all the pnnccss’s 
courtly fnends said In short, with his gift foi seeing 
the better side of things, he just piched out and im- 
proved upon Tvhat vras best in her features, and 
softened doivn the homehcr parts, and made a veiy 
pretty picture indeed of Anne of Cleves She herself 
was exceedingly satisfied with it, and when Hans 
arrived at 'Wliitolnll once more, and set the portrait 
before the king, Henry was quite delighted- 

“She will do,” ho said, “she will do Let her be 
sent at once ” 

And she was sent But when Henry went to meet 
her, and saw her in the flesh, of which she had a good 
share, for from all accounts her face and figure were 
as broad ns they were long, ho was in a great rage 

“She IS as fat as a pig'” he cned. “Take her 
away” 

And with httle ceremony the poor lady was hurried 
off into the couiitr}' out of his sight, but havung made 
a sort of a bargain for her, and efter all, bought his 
“pig,” as he called her, in a poke, she had to be kept 
at the country’s expense in England, and passed many 
jears comfortably, which peihaps she would not have 
done hid she been a httle more comely, and so had 
been made queen as Henry intended. 

But that cleverness of Hans was the ruin of Crom- 
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well The l^g vas so fuuoiis with him for lecom- 
mendmg Aimo of Cloves fei liis ^nfo, that ho detor- 
minod to put an end to all Ins advice; and having 
looked about, and scraped np a few other little causes 
of blame, or wliat he considered causes, he had him 
arrested and sent to the Tower; and in a few dajs 
more the now pranc-minister’s life was sacnficcd for 
Ills cnicl lung's whims, as Sn Thomas Moio’s had been 


CHAPTER Xn. 

LORD JACKO, 

TTTIIITEHALTj was a very busy bustling court, 

1 T full of all soils of people. To begin wnth, it 
did not want for fools, that is for professional fools, 
or men who were called fools or jesters, and who wore 
sometimes wiser than other people, though all their 
busmc'is was to make jokes and amuse the court. 
There wore three of those at one time Will Somers, 
and a very good, clnnlablc minded, kind-hearted man 
he was , and Patch, w ho had once been jcstcr-in-chief . 
to Cardinal AYolsoy, hut whom Wolscj’ m.ado a present 
of to the lung, w'ho had taken a fancy to some of his 
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qnaint sayings Then last, hut by no means least, 
was John Heywood. If he had lived in these days, he 
would have been called a poet, for a poet he was, and 
more of one by a great deal than many who call them- 
selves, or are called so now He was full of wit, and 
quick fancies, and clever ideas, and as he was paid to 
amuse the kmg, ho was called a “ fooL” Then there 
were a great many lords and ladies and idle people 
about the court, who would have found it difBcult to 
turn their hands to anything that would have earned 
a groat’s worth of bread to keep them from starting, 
but having plenty of money they enjoyed themselves 
well enough, and served to make a show at a masque, 
or a feast, or in a grand procession. 

Among these was a certain Lord Jacko Hot to 
be sure, that Jacko was his real name, but it had been 
given him by his friends, because ho was a very rain 
alTocted fellow, uhose vanity and affectation had 
groivn uorse instead of being rubbed off by Ins travels 
in France and Italy, and when he returned to England, 
what with lus apish autics and smart clothes, he re- 
minded everybody of a dressed-up monkey, and so ho 
was mcknamed “ Lord Jacko,” or “ the monke}*^ who 
had seen the world,” for ho bored everybody ho came 
near, with telling how much bettor ever} thing uas 
managed in Pans or m Florence, till it was generally 
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wislied he had remained in one or other of those 
cities 

He did not seem to mind being c<alled Lord Jacko, 
perhaps because it sounded a httle foiei^, but if he 
had nunded, it \vould probaby have been all the same, 
for the name stuck to him and eveiybody called him 
so, and therefore he must be called so in this true 
history 

Lord Jacko had never bestowed much of his notice 
on Hans Your Germans, and Dutchmen, and Swiss 
were vulgar fellows, he said, who had none of the 
“I-don’t-lcnow-what” air of the dear French and Itahan 
people, and Hans was still less conscious of Lord 
Jacko’s existence. His mind indeed, of late, was 
occupied with very different matters The death of 
Cromwell had for one tiling very greatly distressed 
him, for, with all his fault-finding, Cromwell was a 
sincere, honest friend to Hans, as he had been to 
many And then too, Hans hved m mortal terror 
lest the king should pumsh him for paintmg Anne of 
Cleves m colours she did not deserve, and a score of 
times a day he used to wish himself safe back m 
Basel, for all his love of England, and his luxurious 
quarters at Whitehall Had he dared, he would have 
run away, but that might have raised the hue and cry 
after him and put the king in mind of him, just when 
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lus ono dcsiro vras to bo out of bis majesty’s remom- 
branco The ivisest course coi tainly was to keep qmet, 
and for a while hardly anj thing lias to bo seen of 
Hans People -^aid ho nas bnsj^, ill, sulky, and lotting 
them sav n hat they pleased, ho kept close as a snail 
m its shell 

“ Out of sight, out of mind,” lie said ono day to the 
Duke of Norfolk, who came to find out what really 
had become of him, and found him hard at woik 
over a disc of ivory not much larger than a croivn 
piece 

"■Why, that nas noil enough for a time,” nodded 
the duke, "and perhaps j'ou were mse You aro 
safer than some people who flit round the throne like 
a moth docs round a candle But what aro you doing 
there? Take aside 3 our hand a moment, that I may 
see. It is so small ” 

"Little and good I tiust^ my lord!” loplicd Hans, 
doing as ho was desired, and displajriiig a beautiful 
little portiuit of the lung 

“H’m*” said the duke "None so little — Henry 
grows fattei eiery day, and for the goodness — ^wh}^ 
of course, ‘the king can do no inong,’ tint is well 
Iniown, hut for 3 our work hero, it is indeed exqiusite, 
and when Homy secs it, your head mil be safe enough, 
for the skill you hai 0 shown m drawing lus ” 
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*‘It is but ’prentice Tvork,” said Hans. “I am 
studying miniature painting undoi Luca Cornelli ” 

“I take it Signior Luca Cornolli would call it a 
masterpiece, as I do,” said the dulto admiringly. 

“ He says it is veiy ' m ell,” said Hans “ It is jBmslied 
now.” 

” Ay, finished indeed. Wliat do you intend doing 
with It?” 

“Begging your grace to accept it, an it pleases you ” 

“Eight gratefully,” replied the duke, dohghted with 
hiB bo.autiful present, and inwardly lesolving to show 
it to the long before ho slept “But take my advice 
Master Holbein crib yourself up no longci in this 
dull room hero. Behove mo, the storm is all passed 
01 or The king’s smiles shine oioryivhoio just 
now.” 

“And on your grace’s family especially, is it not 
so?” said Hans “For his next info is of youi race ” 

“ Yes Poor thing !” said the diiko “ Sho has your 
prayers for her happiness I tmst Master Holbein?” 

“ And long life — ^licortily,’ said Hans. 

“"Who shall say om star is not in the ascendant?” 
went on the duke “So be counselled my good 
Master Holbein. Behove me, your eiior would bo in 
keeping longer out of sight. Only yestciday I heard 
his majesty inquiring if you w ere indisposed,” 
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‘‘■Wliy, truly, to show myself I have been — ” 
laughed Haus. "But I will vahautly come forth 
again ” 

“Do so, and fare you well’” said the duke 

Nest day, true to his word, Hans showed himself 
in the gardens, strolling about the river terrace, hut 
his heart almost jumped to his mouth when presently 
he caught sight of the long approaching, attended by 
a little crowd of ladies aUd gentlemen 

“Fair greeting to you Master Holbein said Henry 
m his lundliest tones. “ ’Tis good to see you about 
again His grace of Norfolk tells me you have been 
suffenng from — ^fiom — ” 

"A nervous attack, yes, so please jour majesty,” 
hurricdl} said Hans 

"But indeed we are sorry And the aches and 
pains of your poor head — ” 

" Nay, I was more in fear for that than for actually 
feeling any And it is all past now Youi majesty’s 
gracious smile is the best physic. I — I think it was 
merely a little — ^httlo overworlc.” 

“It was a groat deal of it Master Holbein,” said 
the Iring with a motining look " But be content Do 
not try it ngsiin It is dangerous. Como, in with you I” 
and playfully seizing Hans by the arm, he sent him 
almost headlong into the baigo moored at the bottom 
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of the water steps. "We are going to spend the day 
at Hampton, and will not take a refusal from you to 
he of our company.” 


CHAPTER XHL 

WISDOM AND POi.LT. 

* 

F VER was memer party, for besides the king’s 
guests, of whom one was Lord Jacko, Master 
John Heywood, Will Somers, and Patch were on 
board, and one of the ladies had her lute with her, 
and they sang a couple of madrigals, and then Master 
Heywood set going a catch, which lasted till they 
passed Battersea, 

"Do you land here my lord?” then asked Will 
Somers of Lord Jacko 

“No,” said Lord Jacko, who was stretched in a 
most elegant attitude among the red silken cushions, 
and looked more than content to be where he was 
"Land in that filthy bogl Certainly not.” 

"Prithee, why should he land there Will?” asked 
the long. 

"Because ’tis the place for simples Does not your 
majesty know that they flounsh there? and that a 
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now, or a foreign sort, cspeciall} if tlio bloom bo gay, 
IS worth a king’s ransom to the growers?” 

“Then go thyself,” growled Lord Jaoko, “with thy 
red and yellow jerkm ” 

“ Nay , I am not for plucking,” rejoined "Will “ The 
lang loves to have me in his own ploasaunce, side by 
side in the parterre with his laurel poetj Master Hey- 
wood here, and Patch, and the day is far off when 
he will tear us hence, and fling us aside.” 

“ Like the ill weeds you are,” laughed Henrj’- 
“In •whom so much golden gram is tangled up 
For my pait, I ■wot Brother Patch,” wont on Will 
to Patch, who was somewhat silent, “his majesty 
will never spaie us, till ho turns water-drinker ” 

“ So cheer up then i arlct, j’ou must be safe enough,” 
said Henry “But w'hat maggot is at thy crack-brain 
now' Will ? for, by my croirn, I see not thy diift.” 

“Let it caiTj' your majesty up the golden flood 
tuiTied on one fine day by Patch and me, from the 
cask m the wine-cellars of Hampton It was a good 
turn jour wisest chancellor w’ould never liavo done 
your majesty.” 

“It was a mischievous tiick,” said the lang, “and 
Jr on should both Inic been w'hipped at the cart’s tail, 
had jou had your deseits ” 

“Ay I” biglicd Patch penitently 
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Ono dttj, \shcn Hnnipton Court helongcd to Car- 
diivil Wolscy, Will Soracrs and Patch, in ecwch of 
some now trick, found tlieii way into the nine-cellars 
beneath the palace, and tapped a cask of canarj', that 
h to any, *‘cau«ry " nns innikcd on the cask; hut lol 
instead of the golden liquor, out btreamed a rush of 
golden florin". Patch, who loved lus master Wolsoy, 
nc\cr forga\o lurasclf that day's work, for it cromicd 
tho king’s grotting anger Avith the cardinal, to think 
ho had hoarded up such wealth 

“But it rare muc,” said tho incorrigiblo Will 
**Snch as a little of goes a long way.” 

"AVliy, to bo sure, if right wero right,” said Hoy 
wood, ’'but oft time" much of it goes the ivrong w'ny. 
^Y^lat say jon my lord?” he added, turning on Lord 
.Tacko, heride whom ho was foated 
“ I don't know," sulkily said Lord .Tacko 
“I bchcAC jou do not,” said Will, "for though 
3 our lordship’s bod3'has trax oiled far, 3''ou left 3 our 
wits at home, hid up in Batteisca laxender ” 

“Como come, raaunors Will!" smiled the Inng. 
"I'aith! Those hax'o folloxvcd m3' xxits, that, do 
wlint I xrill, refuse to sta3' wulhin, ns lus loialship's do; 
and I hax'o woni them so constantly, that thc3' are like 
an ancient Icntheni jack, past mending, unless I put 
a fresh patch upon 'em ” 
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“ Oh, Patch' Come; thou’rt a sad fool to-day,” said 
the long 

"’Tis a sad "world," mghed Patch, letting his bauble 
draggle in the stream. “ Have you not ever found it 
so Master Hcjnvood?” 

“"l^Tiy, ’tis as you take it,” leplied Heywood, 
“ Pnthee, your lute fair lady, for a moment,” and he 
struck a prelude and sang* 

" ‘Let-tho irorld slide, let the world go 
A fig for care, and a fig for woe I 
If I can’t pay, why I can owe. 

And death makes equal the high and low * '* 

“As Master Holbein is making clear to us in his 
ne"vr pamtings on our audience-chamber "nails," said 
the king, for Hans "uas once more bnsy on a Dance 
of Death for Henry “ And, if wo mistake not, you 
have depicted a poor fool in his cap and bells hurried 
off by the gnm sergeant ” 

“Yes, he stands next to the king, so please your 
majesty,” said Hans 

“ I thought,” said Patch, “ the fool neighboured a 
fine lord in his plumes and broidery ” 

“ Ay, on one side, and the ne'n’"-married pair to the 
other — ^that is so,” said Hans. 

" A truce to death,” said the king, his bron s cloud- 
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ing “jMy lord of Norfolk slioired me yesterday at 
supper au oxqmsito presentment of myself m little.” 

“It is not as largo as Ixfei,” smiled Hans, irell 
pleased 

“No, but as true,” said the king “And he further 
said you are noir studying from the life — the hving 
figure.” 

“Now, that is reall}' interesting,” said Lord Jacko, 
rousing up “And as I love to encourage art, I will 
be your model Master Holbein. IVTiat do you say to 
that?” 

“Thanks many my lord,” said Hans. “But for a 
few groats I have obtained the services of a poor 
beggar man, and he has a truly fine form ” 

“And doth not bolster it up with stays?” said Will 

“Nor padding?” said PatcL 

“Faith noJ” laughed Hans “He has scarce a rag 
on.” 

“Oh, I protest!” said the fop, applpng his civet 
box to his straight little insigmficant nose. “How 
can you endure such a follow?” 

“I would tolerate worse company for my art’s sake, 
my lord ” 

“Why then. Lord Jacko will certainly bo looking 
in on you Master Hans,” said Will, “for you have only 
to glance at his countenance, to see it is full of art.” 
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“ I seo that nature has small part in it,” muttered 
Hans, “for the rouge and powder smothering it” 
“Well, there is no telhng,” said Lord Jacko, well 
pleased with a comphment from Will, “hut I may 
look in on you one of these days, and see how you 
progress. And if your work pleases me, who knows 
but I might commission you to paint mo full length!" 

“Have you not an old tale in your country, called 
‘Hans in luck?’” whispered Will to Hons 
Hans nodded. 

“ Then you are he, of a certainty Body o’ me, you 
set best foot foremost from your bed this mornmg 
Master Holbein, to stumble on such patronage as my 
Lord Jacko’s, and in all your life together, you have 
never painted such a load of brocade and finery ” 
“When I find leisure I will certainly look in upon 
you,” said Lord Jacko ainly, as they parted on landing 
rivederci, friend!” 

“ "What did he say ? ” growled Hans. “ Some papper- 
lapapp ” 

“Faith, I think it meant he hopes to see you again 
soon,” said Heywood, who knew some Itahan 
But Hans, having no sudi hope, walked away in 
silence 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

A QUIET MORNING. 

H ans and lus beggar man got on nrondrously ttoU 
togotlior. For some days after that trip to 
Hampton Court, which, being by order of the Idng, 
he could not refuse, he worked at his living figure 
industriously, denying himself to all comers 
Ehs two truest and clerercst friends and admirers, 
Lord Norfolk and his son, well understanding his 
desire not to be disturbed, refrained entirely from 
calhng at his lodgings 

One evening however, when he could no longer see 
to paint, Hans strolled out for a whiff of fresh air in 
Totliill Fields, and meeting the Earl of Surrey, who 
also dearly loved a country walk in the moonlight, 
they strolled part of tlio road homo together 
“By the way,” said the earl as they went, “you 
will be getting a visitor to-moiTow, if I mistake 
notw” 

“I trust you do my lord,” said Hans, pulling a wiy 
face “Unless you mean that it is yourself, or his 
grace your father, intend to honour mo, for you come 
and go, and make no pother. And I had hefer even 
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tho long diverted liimself elsewliere this nest day or 
so, till I have my picture ivell forward,” 

“I have heard the king has no thought of stirring 
out, for his leg is painful these two days past ” 

“I am heartily glad — sorry, that is,” said Hans, 
“ and to all others I simply deny myself So there is 
an end on’t.” 

“I am none so sure,” said tho earl with a doubtful 
smile. “ Some folks will not take a no ” 

“ Conscience o’ me my lordl” cned Hans “Is not 
an Englishman’s house lus castle 1” 

“But you are not an Englishman,” laughed Surrey, 
who loved a jest. 

“Eaith, no I neither am I,” laughed Hans, “ though 
I often forget that. But no matter, Switzers too, can 
stand on their rights ” 

“Well, your castle is threatened to bo besieged 
anyhow,” said Surrey “I heard Lord Jacko talk of 
visiting you to-morrow ” 

“A thousand thunders'” cried Hans, who had not 
forgotten his German, Englishman though he might 
be “Why, ho said ho might come only at some 
moment when he had leisure ” 

“Well, ho has little else, after he has dressed and 
dmed. So be resigned Master Holbein Though you 
must not think I did not strive to prevent him, but a 
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jackass is easier to be persuaded to go on, than be is 
to stand stilL So, fare you \rell, ‘forewarned is fore- 
armed 1’ Pray for a rainy day, for Loid Jacko slinnks 
from a drop of ram on Lis gay plumage ” 

And so tliey separated, in the clear ligbt of tbe 
moon, wdiicb augured no rainy day 
Next morning indeed, tras singularly beautiful 
Tbe sun shone brilliantly into Hans’ painting-room, 
flinging glorious eifects of bgbt and shade on the 
handsome beggar man, irho stood against a dark-green 
curtain for a background 

“The Trorld and his wife seem all abroad to-day, 
Master Holbein,” remarked the man, as from time to 
time strains of far-oif music irafted from the streets 
and the nrer in at the open lattice 
"So the world and his wife come not knocking at 
my door,” said Hans, busily stippling m, " I am glad 
they should bo merry And distant music helps 
work.” 

But he had not finished spcaldng, ere the soft 
sounds were lost in a tremendous stir and clatter m 
the court-yard below. 

"It must be the long after all,” groaned Hans, and 
looking with dismay at liis live model, "though he 
generall}'' makes no such commotion. I wish he had 
stayed at homo and nursed his leg ” 
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“Ho I liol -Within thoro'” shouted a pompous voice, 
“Make -way for my lordl” and then began a loud 
tattoo on Hans’ street door. 

“Tlie house must ho a-fiiel” cned the beggar man, 
starting all out of his beautiful position 

“\Aniat is itV’ shouted down Hans, running to the 
window, and putting his head out 

“"What IS itl” echoed the voice “What is it 
quotha! A way to speak, o’ my conscience! I suppose 
you mean Who is itl You couldn’t say less if my 
Loid Jaoko vas a block of wood ” 

“Lord Jacko!” groaned Hans 
“Ay! I thought I’d pull jou to your manners,” 
said the noisy fellow tnumphantly “Lord Jacko, 
and I am his footman And he will be hero this 
moment, so open the door, quick,” and the man re- 
doubled his tattooing 

“I am exceedingly soriy,” said Hans, “but I am 
not at home ” 

“ Not at homo ' Though you stand there filling the 
casement os largo as life*” 

“Ay, ay My body does — ^but that is nothing,” 
argued Hans 

“It IS burly enough,” said the fellow m insolent 
tones “ Como, open at once Master Holbein Con- 
science o’ me! a fine how-d’ye-do for a paintmg fellow 
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like you to stand parleying mth the hkes o' me, who 
am but my lord over again — ^when a nobleman, and 
one of my Lord Jacko’s quality, calls on you. One 
would imagine it happened eveiy day of the week” 

“ No It isn’t so bad as that — ” began Hans. 
“Bad, sirrah!” 

“ No matter,” said Hans, only eager to get back to 
his picture. “ Hark ye fnend,” he went on, “go back 
to your master, and ma^ng him my humble lespects, 
beg him to defer his visit tiU another day.” 

“What!” cned another voice, which set Hans’ teeth 
all on edge “ Send me from your pitiful door as if I 
was a beggar!” 

“No my lord, I hope not,” said Hans, “for I trust 
I never sent beggar from it yet, without a morsel of 
bread or a groat, but since you are a nobleman, and 
desire nothing particular of me — " 

“I desire my portrait, sirrah!” 

“As I say — ^nothing particular of me, I entreat you 
to depart in peace, and come agam — ^if you must — at 
a more convenient time ” 

“It is perfectly convenient — " 

“To you, ay, but not to me,” said Hans waxmg 
angry “ I am busy ” 

“Busy, forsooth'” cned Lord Jacko, giving the 
panels of the door a laek, and bursting it open, he 
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scrambled upstaiis “Well soon see what makes you 
too busy to admit me ” 

“No you won’t,” said Hans, making a dash forward 
and seizing Lord Jacko as he advanced. 

“Won’t H” persisted the nobleman in tones whoso 
rude insolence astonished the beggar man, as he 
strolled to -wriggle out of Hans’ hands, but thej' 
were too strong for him, and, gripping him by the 
shoulders, Hans flung him to the bottom of the stairs, 
where he lay motionless as a log 

Then ensued such a commotion of women’s shnoks, 
and angry altercation and fisticuffing between Hans’ 
neighbours, and Lord Jacko’s lackeys, as never -a as 
heard, and amidst the confusion Hans made his escape 
Besides being very angry with himself, he was fnght- 
cned, for the one look ho had been able to get of Lord 
Jacko, made him think he had seriously hurt, or 
perhaps oien killed him And on ho i-ushed, till he 
reached the rojal apartments, where, disregardful of 
the stares and detaining hands of ushers and cham- 
berlains and gentlomen-in-waitmg, ho found himself 
in the presence of the long 

“Odds bodikins' Master Hans. IVhat now?” cried 
Henry, -who was seated in a cushioned bay-window 
ovorlookmg the nver, quietly readmg a book “What 
nowl” 
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“I loiow not rightly,” blundered out Hans when 
he found breath 

laughed the king. “Some pretty piece of 
worlc, or it would not be Hans Holbein.” 

“It is no laughing matter I fear,” said Han^ “for 
I am greatly afraid I have killed a man ” 

“You Hans?” said the king, laymg aside his book 
“Where does he lie?” 

“At the bottom of my stairs, so please your ma- 
jesty Ah>” he added, drawing a long breath, “yes, 
there he comes By the Lord Harry! and m a 
phght.” 

“Can it be Lord Jacko?” said Henry, looking hard 
at a deplorable figure which came limping forward 
into his presence, with a handkerchief tied over one 
eye, m anythmg but becoming fashion “Why man, 
has your brain met with an extia crack this morn- 
ing?” 

“Ay,” fumed Lord Jacko, shakmg his fist vigorously 
at the culpiit Hans, “and ’fis aU his domg Send for 
the hangman — the headsman — the — the sexton — ” 

“Wait, you are not dead yet,” said the kmg 
“Explam what you did.” 

“I — called on the fellow.” 

“ He burst in on me,” corrected Hans “ Whethei 
I would or no. he would thrust his company upon me. 
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and I was busy, and wished him at Jencho — as 1 
should a better man — 

“ And soV’ 

" He would not take no — ** 

“And so?” 

“ I pitched him doivn stairs ” 

“That was unmannerly of you Hans ” 

“I am glad it was no norec,” said Hans 
“ Send for the headsman 1 Send for the headsman !” 
screeched Lord Jacko 

“If he comes, ho shall settle your head first my 
lord,” angrily said the king “Be silent' — ^for a dead 
man you are mighty troublesome I say, you behaved 
scandalously Hans Holbein. We thought you knew 
better” 

“So did I,” said Hans penitently 
“Lord Jacko was enough to provoke a saint!” cnod 
the beggar man, who had followed Hans, and now 
stood boldly forward m his scanty rags 
“Who aie you?” snarled Lord Jacko 
“The king’s subject as well as jou,” said the beggar 
man, “ and I say a saint would not have borne your 
insolence.” 

“And I am no saint,” pleaded Hans 
“No faith!” said the king “You have sinned 
shamefully Hans Holbein " 
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“Yes, yos "Wlioro’s the headsman?” began Lord 
Jacko, whoso grcatesb hurt had been a temblo 
fright, 

“Down on your Icnces Hans," went on tho long, 
“ and bog Lord Jacko’s pardon ” 

“ITo, nol” screamed Lord Jacko “ITo — ** 

“Silcncol” said tho Icing, and while tho dropping 
of a pm might have been hoard, down on his knoes 
went Hans “My lord,” said ho, “I Icnow not w'hat 
to say, bnt that in deed and in truth I do heartily 
repent my violence to youj and entreat you generously 
to pardon my offence ” 

“No, no I won’t la it hkely now?” said Lord 
Jacko, spuming Uio supplicant “Fll have lus life! 
m have his life! His good-for-nothing life! And 
if your majesty refuses it to me, I’ll bo revenged on 
him mj self ” 

“Bo it so my lord,” said Henry inth bodmg stern 
broivs “ Contrive what punishment you wdll on him, 
and tho measure of it running over shall bo meted to 
jou again Bowaiel Eomember pray my lord, that 
I can, whenever I please, make seven lords out of 
scion ploughmen, but I cannot mako one Holbein 
even of seven lords ” 

And amid a clamour of groans and hisses, Lord 
Jacko slunk away, and Hans and the beggar man. 
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followed by an adminng rabble, went back to their 
work 

Bnt Hans lost his commission to paint Lord Jacko’s 
“figure,” for Lord Jacko never darkened his door or 
crossed Ins jiath again. 


CHAPTER XV. 
calm; days. 

r tho most uneventful hfe is really the happiest, os 
some people say, then the closing years of Hans 
Holbein’s hfo were tlie happiest, for they passed in 
peace and content, though indeed, one sore giiof 
befell him It was a bitter sad day when his brave, 
courteous, and coiutly fnend, Earl Surrey, incurred 
the king’s displeasure, and was executed m the Tower 
Very often Hans would wonder to himself how 
Henry could be so ruthless to those who had faithfully 
served liim, and he never could find any more satis- 
factory answer to this problem, than that all the good 
qualities of Henij Tudor, King of England, ivero 
blighted by his inordinate love of that same Henry 
Tudor, and Hans thought that selfishness was a vilo 
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thing indeed, and should be kept under as the dragon 
•was kept under the horse of St George on banners 
and church windows, struggling for mastery, hut never 
gaming it 

Before many more years had passed, another of 
Hans Holbom’s pictmes was realized, and death took 
Henry, and led him away into the unknoivn land, 
whither he had burned so many before their time 

If Hans gneved for his loss, which on his oivn 
account he might well do, he had cause to be thanldul 
that the long did not live another day, foi that would 
have cost the life of liis good fnend and patron, the 
Duke of Norfolk, who, like the ill-fated earl lus son, 
- was doomed to die the very next day foUoiving on the 
one on which Henry himself died. 

And so the Duke of Norfolk was saved, and hence- 
forth, in his house at Aldgato, Hans lived, beloved 
and honoured, and died regietted. 

But Hans Holbem’s work lives on, and it will live 
for many a generation longer. On the walls of royal 
palaces and stately mansions it glows fresh and life- 
lilce as ever. His pictures are very numerous He 
painted in oil, water-colour, and distemper, in large, 
and in miniatuio, and each and all lus pictures, in 
their land, are the perfection of his beautiful art. 
Whatever his hands found to do, ho did with all hjs 
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might and heart, sparmg himself never; and though 
such vronderful gifts fall to few, the energy and faith- 
fulness shine a bright example for all who ever think 
of “jffaTJS ilie Faivier” 
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My Book of Brave Men 

This beautiful book contains over thirty full-page pictures and 
a large number of smaller illustrabons The coier and about 
twcntj pages are in full colour Also in cloth, gilt edges, 2S. 

SIXPENNY SERIES 

Picture hoards Quarto, to}4 inches by yjf inches 

My Book of Brave Soldiers | My Book of Brave Sailors 
My Book of Brave Firemen 

Each IS fully illustrated with coloured and black-and-white 
drawings They are bound in strong co\ers with very attracthe 
coloured designs 

NATURE STORY-BOOKS 

This beautiful senes of story picture-books has been specially 
prepared for the purpose of encouraging children to take an 
interest m the common objects of the countrv. 

SHILLING SERIES 

Picture boards Quarto, xoH inches by yjf inches 
Our Wonderful World 

This bnght and attracts e \oIumc contains over thirty full-page 
drawings, and a number of smaller illustrations The cover and 
about twenty pages are in colour Also m cloth, gilt edges, 2S 

SIXPENNY SERIES 

Picture boards Quarto, ioJ5 inches by yjf inches 

Everyday Wonders \ What the Children Saw ■ 
Things Great and Small 

Each book contains se\cn or eight pages in colour, and many 
black-and-white illustrations The cover designs, also in colour, 
are very attractive 


LOSDON BLACKIE S. SON, Limited, GLASGOW APTD DUBLIN 



